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FINANCIAL? 


The Money Question, IV... . . «. 308| ‘Mrs. Brown” at Dodworth Hall, . . 311 


Reviews: LITERARIANA, 


Dante's Vita Nuova, ° e ° - 309 


Mr, Moon's Elijah, . ° e é ‘ 310 | Norrs AND QUERIES, . ° . ° - 313 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


A London Editor, having epecial correspondents in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Stockholm, the Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, 
Melbourne, etc., himeelf the author of some standard works, and 
for twenty-five years a contributor to periodical literature, is 
open to act as London Correspondent for a newspaper in the 
United States. Please etate terms, and address ‘* Connesron- 
pent,” Newepaper Prees Office, 11 Ave Maria Lane, Loudon, 





To Heads of Schools, Amatour Lecturers, ete, 


A Seholar and Lecturer of catablished reputation, who had pre- 
pared rome courses of lectures and also single lectures, to be de- 
livered thia winter, heing prevented by the state of hia health 
from delivering them, would sell them for a fair price, Thorough 
ly eatiefetory references both aa to scholarship and (he obeere 
ance of confidenw®, Adidresato 

M, A, Lecturer, Hox 410, Poat-omMfiee, Neaoklyn, 


Wanted, AX educated man of good social addrees and cul 
ture Walla & position aa secretary oF Companion oF tutor Lo Rome 
jarty who ia going to travel in Mirape, ¥ 

Address Ammntoan Livkaany Honwau, 149 Nassau St,, N.Y, 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON (862, AND PARIS 1867, 


ENGLISH BIILES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CILU RCH 
BERVICES, LIESSONK, Eire, 
NEW AND RLEGANT STYLES FOR THE APPROACH 
ING HOLIDAY SEASON, 
LARGKAT AND MONT VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 


AND UNSURPASSED IN VINIAILE OR KLEGANCH 
OF DIKIGN, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GW roadway, New York, 


IN THE Pirenn: 
THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH. 
Price §1 25 (payable on publication of the book), 
Persone wishing to become subscribers may addrees; 
Mas, Juner Van Dyke, Trenton, N, J, 
Mra, Dr, Burro_en, Trenton, N. J, 
R, W. Gripen, Office of The Advertiser, Newark, N. J, 
Donsky Ganpner, Office of 7'he Round Table, New York, 
TALES OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Now Reapy: 


OLD SIR DOUCLAS. 
By the Hon, Mra, Norton, granddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, 75 cents, 
AND 
THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 
_ By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, author of Guy Deverell, Uncle Silas, etc. 
50 cents. 


Lrsrra. TERMS TO THE TRADE. 





The foregoing were first published in this country in LITTELL'S 
LIVING AGE, a magazine issued once a week, and containing the 
best Stories, Reviews, Criticisms, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, Political, and other articles, gathered from the entire 


body of foreign periodical literature. Seut, postage prepaid, for 
$8 per annum. 


The Correlation and Conservation of 
Gravitation and Heat, . 
The Art of English Composition, ; 


The Canterbury Tales, . 
Paul and Virginia, F 


Voices of the Border, sf 


H O WW 
and Mechanics’ Pocket: 
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BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
843 BROADWAY, near FOURTEENTH STREET, 
invites attention to his complete assortment of 
STANDARD WORKS, 
in plain and elegant bindings, Also, magnificent 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


IN GREAT VARInTY. 
NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
WIDOW SPRICGINS. 


A tiew volute of Stories, Sketches, and amusing Papers by the 
éelebrated author of Widow Hedott, *,* Illustrated with eomie 
drawitys and elegantly bound, Price @1 75 


FOUR OAKS. 
A delighifal novel by a new Southern authoresa, *,* Ele 
gautly bound, Priee @t 75, 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS, 

A reprint of deaffreson's eelehrated book, just published in 
London; acareful bistorieal work, as well aa being the moet en 
terlfaining and amusing one on Law and Lawyera ever printed 
*,* Price $8, 


CONDENSED NOVELS. 


ty Baar HWanre, One of the moet amusing volumes of bur 
leaques and caricatures of the season, *,* Pull of illustrations, 
Price @1 50, 
Titan Agonistes, A fovel for thinking people, , ° » #900 
Richmond During the War, Hy a Mouthern Lady, . ’ i 75 
Avery Glibiun, A new novel by “ Orpheus 0, Kerr,” ‘ 8 00 
Artemue Ward in London, A few illustrated book, e 1 60 

These books are beautifully bownd, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 
Rare, Curious, and Useful Books 
In Old English Literature, Bibliography, Pacetia, ete,, ete, Priced 
Catalogue, just issued, sentfree to any address, D,G, FRANCIS, 
Bookseller, 506 Broadway, 





At KIRBY'S, THE FINEST WEDDINC- 
Cards, an Entirely New Visiting Card, and a New Wedding 
Envelope for Fad Weddings. 








. #6 a Year, in Advance, 
Pi 1C€ } $3 50 for Six Months. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


ARD & CO., 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just received a very choice assortment of 


ry, TON 
HANCY GOODS, 
from the best manufactures of Lonpon, Panis, and VIENNA. 
EY Morocco Desks, PAPETERIES, PoRTFOLIOS, TOURISTS’ CAsEs, 
Pocket Books, and Carp Cases from London. 


Rich PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE, Fans, OPERA GLAssEs, and many novelties from Paris. 
Guove Boxes, Moucuoir CasEs, CaskreTs, Gitt INKSTANDs, and an endless variety of other 


Our stock of SoLtp SILVERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 
GoruamM PLATED WARE will be, as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 

Our assortment of JEWELRY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and is constantly 
augmented by importations of all the new styles and patterns that are produced in Paris. 

We have a great variety of WALTHAM Wartcues, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 


all kinds. 


Ail goods are marked in plain figures at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 
will be found in our establishment. 


(No, 23) 
OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 

BOOKS, 
Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Workea, Picture 
Galleries, Natural History, Biography, ete., etc., is Now Ready, 
and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 
to pay postage. 

J. W. BOUTON, 


IMPORTER OF RANE AND STANDARD BOOKA, 
415 Broome Street, New York, 


WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICK STANDARD 
WORKS, : 


Sidney Smith's Wit and Wisdom. 
licitiy Selectiona from his Writings, and Passages of hia Let 
tera and Talle-tall With steel portrait, a Memoir, and 
Notea, Hy i, A, Duyekinek, Mmail Ayo, cloth cxtva, €8 25, 


Miiman's History of the Jews; 

Prom the Barliest Period down to Modern Timea, Ry Henry 
Hlavt Milman, Dean of Mt, Paul's, A new edition, thorough 
ly revised and extended, @ vols, crown Avo, cloth extra, 
#4 15 

Milman’'s History of Christianity 

From the Bieth of Cheiat to the Abolition of Pagantiam in the 
Roman Empire, By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of ft, 
Paul's, A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, 
§ vola, crown Avo, §6 75 


Lamb-—Essays of Elia. 
New edition, on tinted paper, Ta 1 yol, crown Svo, cloth ex 
tra, $9 25, 


Lamb-— Eliana. 
Containing the hitherto wneellected Writings of Charles 
Lamb, Ini vol, crown Sve, cloth extra, $9 9, 


Charlies Lamb's Complete Works. 
Corrected and revised, with portrait, The moat elegant edi 
tion published, 6 vols,, cloth extra, §11 25, 


Disracli—Curiosities of Literature. 
With a View of the Life of the Author, By hia Sen, 4 vola 
crown Svo, cloth extra, $9, 


Disraeli- Amenities of Literature. 
Consisting of Sketches and Characters of Knglish Literature, 
By Isaac Disraeli, A new edition, edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon, B, Disraeli, 2 vols, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
$4 50, 


Hallam's Complete Works. 
10 vola, Comprising, Middle Ages, 3 vole., $6 75; Literature 
of Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of Europe, 
8 vols., $6 75. 





633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


At KIRBY'S, THE NEW FRENCH ILLUM- 
inated Monogram, just introduced. 
683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


At KIRBY'S, RUSSIAN LEATHER COODS, 
Porte-monnaies, Travelling and Shopping Bags, Writing Cases, 
ete, 

638 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY’S, NOVELTIES IN FANS, HAND- 
kerchief Boxes, Glove Boxes, Odor Boxes, etc., just received 


from the Faris Exposition. 
688 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY’S, FINE FANCY COODS AND 








Prof. Wilson—Noctes Ambrosianze and Life of 
Wilson. 
6 vols., cloth, $13 50. 


Doran’‘s Works. 
9 vols., cloth, $20. 


Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 
4 vols., cloth, $9. 


Poe’s Poetical Works. 
A superb edition, elegantly illustrated. S8vo, full turkey an 
tique, $12. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A very fine edition of ‘quaint old Burton.” 3 vols., cloth, 
$6 %. 
Nore.—The foregoing are all choice editions, on the finegt 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound, each set of books in a bax, 
and may at all times de had in extra bindings, half calf, half tur- 








Addresa Recherché Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Philo- nay, ote. ae 3 
LITTELL & CAY, pena Presents. For sale at Principal Bookstores and by the Publisher, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 17 Mercer Street, New York, 
ee 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
THE BROADWAY, LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Haye dua? Hean¥: 
1. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
ity Anthony Trollope, Post Sve, cloth, $8 50, 
* This eolleetion contains some of the best short stories 


that Trollope has written, The book is issued in very 
handsome style "—The Cilizen, 


2. Gne Thousand and One Gems of English 
Poetry. 


With illustrations by J, E, Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket 
Foster, Square crown 8yo, cloth, $1 75, 


‘The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the pres- | 


ent volume has shown unusual good judgement in his se- 
lections, Specimens are given from nearly every poet of 
any reputation, from Chaucer to Swinburne, and the Amer- 
ican as well as the English poets have a place in the vol- 
ume,”’— The Citizen, 


3. The Reign of Law. 
By the Duke of Argyll. With 4 illustrations by J. Wolf. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 50; cheap edition, $2 50. 
** A very able book, and very readable.”"—London Times. 
** As unanswerable asitis attractive.’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


“This is a masterly book, . . . strong, sound, mature, 
ably. thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 


4. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
** Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne in 
the proper vein of sprightliness, and has not overlooked 


the popular demand for accurate information.”—Journal of 
Commerce. 


5. God’s Clory in the Heavens. 
A Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal Leitch. 
With many illustraticns. Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 25. 
“To the publisher of this work the community is under 
reat obligations, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
in knowing that he is an instrument of so much good in 
thus aiding to unfold the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine ‘ Shechinah.’ ’— Zhe Southern Son. 


6. Among the Squirrels. 
By Mrs. Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. 

“A thick little quarto ot cheery reading; such as the 
gd folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
by Ernest Griset. . . . Mr. Griset is, by all odds, the 
best artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for Among the Squirrels are 
every way admirable.’’— Zhe Albion. 


7. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8yo, cloth, $1 75. 
“Tt is as full of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 


strains that take the ear captive and linger long upon it,’’— 
Saturday Review. 


8. Unspoken Sermons. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
“True and beautiful thought musically and eloquently 
expressed.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoil.”’—Nonconformist. 


9. Lives of Indian Officers. 
By John William Kaye. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, $12. 

*“*We say at once that more admirably written and inter- 
esting narratives are scarcely to be found in any literature. 
We do not envy the man who conld read without deep 
emotion the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and 
Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the whole range of his- 
tory can show more perfect characters. Nobler subjects of 

iography could not have been chosen, and higher praise it 
is impossible to bestow on a writer than to say, as we do 
of this author, that he is fully eyual tosuchatheme. .. . 
Mr. Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers will take a high place 
among the standard books of England.” —Athenaum. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 
Uniform with Larne, imperial 4to, elegant cloth, price $17; each 
Idyl separately, $10. 
A few copies superbly bound in morocco. Both single and double 
volumes will be imported. Karly orders will be necessary 
to secure copies. 
VIVIEN AND CUINEVERE. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Illustrated by 18 superb 
engravings on stee)l, from drawings by Gustave Doré. 

These drawings are even superior in poetic imagination and 

dramatic effect to those which illustrated ELarng, while the names 





of the following engravers will be, in themselves, an assurance of 


the exquisite manner in which the designs of this great master 
will be rendered. 

The enormous demand which Exarne called forth rendered an 
adequate supply of copies of the work for the Christmas season 
quite impossible; for the plates, to be properly printed, require 
much time and attention. The eupply was actually for a period 
atastandstill. It is therefore requested that orders for this new 


work may be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of | 


disappointment and delay. Orders will be strictly filled in the 
order in which they are received. 
ENGRAVERS OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 
J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. C. Finden, J. God- 
frey, W. Greatbach, C. H. Jeens, W. H. Mote, W. Ridgway, J. Sad- 
dler, J. Stephenson, and A. Willmore. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
the pablishers. 
*,* G. R. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illustrated, Juy- 


enile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and will be mailed to any 
one applying for it. 








RECENT TAUCHNITZ BOOKS. 


L’Arrabiata, and Other Tales. By Paul Heyse. 
1 vol, 


Cometh up as a Flower, 1 vol. 
In the Year '13, 1 vol. 

On the Heights. By Atierbach, 8 yols, 
A Quiet Nook, Hy fufini, 1 vol, 

A special advantage in buying new hooks in the Tauehnity Hai 
tions is that, although they are gotten up cheaply in paper covers, 
the print and paper are se good that the books are worthy of 
being bound and preserved, instead of being east aside as soon 
| a8 read, 

Price 75 cents per volume, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
| of the price, Send for complete list, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
SoLe AGENTS VOR THE UNITED STATES, 
451 Broome Street, N, Y, 











| PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


Witt BE Reavy Saturpay, Noy. 9: 


THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. 
The Grandeur and Failure of its Civilization. By Joun Lorp, 
LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo (with a map), price $3. 

In this work Dr. Lord describes, in his peculiarly graphic and 
nervous style, ‘‘the greatness and misery of the old Roman 
world.” The volume will be found entertaining, instructive, and 
profitable in the highest degree, while it will be specially useful 
as a text-book for higher schools and colleges. 


DR. JONES’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD DURING. THE PERIOD 
OF REVELATION. By Rey. Cas. Cotcock Jonrs, D.D. 
(The Old Testament Dispensation.) 1 vol. vo, price $3 50. 





ALso, Just PUBLISHED: 
A NEW WORK BY FROUDE. 
|SHORT STUDIES ON CREAT SUBJECTS. 


| By J. A. Frovupg, author of The History of England. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price $3. 

The eseays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. Froude’s 
contributions to current periodical literature during the last few 
years. Among the subjects discussed are, The Science of History, 
The Times of Erasmus and Luther, England’s Forgotten Wor- 
thies, etc.,etc. All the papers are characterized by that brilliant, 
picturesque, and fascinating style which has made Froude’s His- 
tory of England so widely popular. 








FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of Wolsey to the 

Death of Elizabeth. From the fourth London edition, In 

10 vols. crown 8vo, $3; in half calf extra, per volume, $5. 





PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE, 


LANCUACE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
CUACE. 


Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By 
WittiaAmM Dwicut Wuitney, Professor of Sanscrit and 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price $2 50. 

Prof. Whitney aims, in this volume, to place in a clearly com- 
prehensible form, before the English reader and student, all tbe 
principal facts regarding language—its nature and origin, its 
| growth, its classifications, its ethnological bearing, its value to 
|man. In discussing these themes he combines a strictly logical 
| plan and scientific method with a popular style of treatment. 
| As a treatise upon a subject which is every day attracting more 
careful and earnest attention, Prof. Whitney's work has no supe- 
rior. 





CUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 
Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the At- 
tacks which are now being made upon it.” (Second series.) 
1 vol, 12m0, $1 75. 
THE BOOK-BUYER. 
A monthly summary of American and Foreign Li‘erature will 
be forwarded for one year to all who may send their names and 


addresses to the publishers, with twenty-five cents for the pre- 
payment of postage. 


Any of the works named above may be procured of all booksellers, 
or they will be sent, post-paid, by the publishers upon receipt of the 
| price. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York, 


JOSEPH SABIN, 

84 Nassau Street, New York, 
keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An especially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
| ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana. 
Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions, large 





| paper, and uncut copies, 





A NEw Book. 





MADELAINE DARTH: 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE, 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to Tux AcE Magazine, P. 0. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. 


—. > —— — 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & Co,, 
PHILADELPITA, 


Beatrice Boville, and other Stories, 
Third Series of Novelettes by * Ouida,” author of Handoiph 
Gordon, Idalia, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Strathmore, ete, 
ete, 1 yol, 18mo, cloth, price $1 75, 
Conrents.— Beatrice Bovyille.—A Line in the * Daily. 
Holly Wreaths and Rose Chains,—hilyer Chimes and Go}. 
den Fetters,—Slander and Sillery,—Sir Galahad’s Raid,— 
* Redeemed,”"—Our Wager; or, How the Major Lost ang 
Won,—Our Country Quarters, 


The Life and Teachings of Confucius. 
With Explanatory Notes, By James Legge, D.D. 1 yo), 
crown 8vo cloth, price $3 50. 

Summary or ContTentTs.—Preliminary Essays: Of the 
Chinese Classics generally; Of the Confucian Analects; Of 
the Great Learning; Of the Doctrine of the Mean; Confu- 
cius, his Influence and Doctrines. The Classics. Indexes, 


The Restoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ. 

A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Henry A. Riley, 
With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 12mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

. . . “The author is a strong thinker, an able writer, 
and a clear and logical reasoner; and we think no one with 
an unprejudiced mind, who will carefully weigh the argu. 
ments adduced, can fail to be convinced of the truth of the 
propositions they were intended to support.”—Iestern 
Record. 


Practical Anatomy. 

A new arrangement of the London Dissector. With nomer 
ous Modificutions and Additions, containing a concise de- 
scription of the Muscles, Blood-vessels, Nerves, Viscera, and 
Ligaments of the Human Body as they appear in Dissection, 
With numerous illustrations. By D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
ete., etc. Second Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Under Two Flags: A Novel. 

By “Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore, Chandos, Gran- 
ville de Vigne, Randolph Gordon, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 

. . « “Under Two Flags is immeasurably superior to 
Idalia, and while many readers will find fault with it as ex- 
travagant and sensational, no one will be able to resist its 
fascination who once begins its perusal,”—2hiladdphia 
Evening Bulletin, 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 

By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Tae Gione Epitioy, 
With Frontispiece. Complete in 1 vol, 16mo, tinted paper, 
green morocco cloth, price $1 50. 

The * press’ universally pronounce 7'he Globe to de the 
best edition of Bulwer issued, being handsome and legible, 
and at the same time cheap. 


Art and Scenery in Europe, with other 
Papers. 
Being chiefly Fragments from the Portfolio of the late Horace 
Binney Wallace, Esq. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price $2. 


A Practical Treatise on Shock after Surgical 
Operations and Injuries, with especial 
reference to Shock after Railway Acci- 
dents. 

By Edwin Morris, M.D., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth. 


Trial of John H. Surratt in the Criminal Court 
for the District of Columbia. 
Official, 2 vols, royal 8vo, law sheep, price $7 50. 


NEARLY READY, 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 
By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of The Albert Nyanza. 
Demi 8vo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, draw 
by E. Griset from original Sketches by the Aathor. 


*,* Onr publications are for sale by Booksellers generally, 
will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 





PHILADELPHTA, 
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the Baitore are happy to receive and to consider articles from anu 
quarter } hut they tannot in any ddae retitrn MSS. which are 
not adsepled, nor Will they hold interviews Or correspondence 
peapocting (het. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
, New York, Sarurpay, Novemper 9, i867, 


THE NEGRO AND TIE LAND, 

rPVIAT fantastic anachronism, Zhe Anti-Slavery 
L Standard, is working with great zeal and effect 
to injure the Republican party by stimulating the 
reaction against it, In late issues it not only proposes 
that black men should be raised to the very highest 
offices of the nation, but insists that all the lands of the 
South shall be made over to the blacks as the rightful 
owners, The latter extraordinary proposition is sus- 
tained by the argument that to repair the protracted 
wrong inflicted upon the negro race, by holding them 
in a state of slavery, something more is necessary than 
emancipation, They are entitled to the fruits of their 
labor so long fraudulently withheld, No more con- 
venient and practicable form of compensation can be 
devised than that which shall confer upon them the 
fee-simple of the soil. The plan, like most plans 
emanating from similar sources, presents the inciden- 
tal advantages of still further degrading and impovy- 
erishing the white men of the South, and of solidify- 
ing the strength of the Republican party; but of 
course justice is its ostensible object, and a lofty 
benevolence alone has suggested it. It would really 
seem as if, by a curious fatality, all the most absurd 
and extreme measures that were formerly attributed 
to humanitarian extremists by their opponents, for 
the sake of political capital, are one after the other 
actually adopted by the former with an enthusiasm 
that has almost the appearance of madness, If Mr, 
Wendell Phillips were next week to make a speech, 
or The Anti-Slavery S'andard to print a leading arti- 
cle, urging that every black man in the South should 
have a white female for a concubine and a white male 
to black his boots and comb his wool, we should not 
now be in the least surprised. Such a proposition 
would scarcely be more silly and dangerous, although 
it might be even more ridiculously impracticable, 
than those which are actually advanced. Indecd, the 
alarming character of the agrarian spoliation scheme 
advocated by Zhe Standard consists not so much in 
the probability that it will be carried into eflect as 
that consequences may ensue from the attempt that 
all the military force of the United States will be 
unable to prevent. It is a very sad and discouraging 
reflection that after all the bloodshed and misery 
through which the country has passed, it should still 
lie in the power of wrong-headed zealots to ignite a 
conflagration which, once lighted, neither they nor 
all the temperate and patriotic men in the land will 
be able to extinguish, It is humiliating to perceive 
that, with all our “ progress” and “ civilization,” 
fanatics and demagogues exert an influence which is 
utterly denied to statesmen. 


The plan to confiscate the Southern lands for the 
benefit of the blacks is perhaps the most ingenious 
aud effective that could be devised to postpone 
reconciliation between the sections and to fill the 
breasts of Southern whites with inextinguishable bit- 
terness and hatred. From this point of view it per- 
haps deserves commendation in the sense that it ful- 
fils the end for which it was designed. That its 
adoption would really prove an advantage to the 
black race can be maintained, we should think, by no 
judicious observer who studies the situation with an 
eye to probabilities, and who is therefore not blinded 
by partisan predilection. The chances for peacefully 
carrying such a measure into effect would be so 


slender that they might well be left altogether out 


of the account. Of course, such mer as Mr. Phillips 
and his party would maintain that the plan would 
Work well simply on the ground that they held it 
right that it should do so ; a line of argument which 
requires no refutation. But the justice of the measure 
Sas flimsy as its expediency. If we are to go back 
4 priori to the rights of things, why not trace out all 
the Saxons in England (and America) and reinstate 
them in the possession of the soil despoiled from 
their ancestors by the Normans?) Why not seek out 
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the aborigines, stich as are left of them, of our own 
vountry aid restore thein the lauds stolen by ove 
predecessors fron theits? If we ate to seared foi 

Original tithes and original responsibility we mist re: 
member that the planters of Virginia, the first slave 

holders, paid for the negroes which were brought to 
them by the people who were engaged in the slave 
trade, These latter individuals undoubtedly kid- 
napped many of the Africans from their native eoun- 
try, They amassed fortunes enjoyed to this day by 
many of their descendants both in Old and New 
England, and surely it would be no more than fair to 
take these fortunes and their accumulations, the orig- 
inal price paid for the blacks by the planters, and 
therewith reimburse the posterity of those blacks for 
their enslavement before taking away the lands from 
those whose forefathers paid this same money for an 
equivalent whereof their children have lately been 
forcibly deprived. We are not, nor have we ever 
heen, advocates of slavery, but when such a sweeping 
measure is deliberately proposed as this confiscation 
scheme, we urge that it should begin at the begin- 
ning and that it should be in truth radical in its 
operation, 

Moreover, in weighing this question of compensa- 
tion either in a philosophical or a strictly legal spirit, 
we are bound to take into consideration every collat- 
eral point which bears upon the subject. Slavery 
may have been a grievous wrong, but it is incontest- 
able that without slavery the four millions of blacks 
in our Southern country would now be, if they existed 
at all, just so many pagan savages. The bitterness 
of their cup has not been altogether unmitigated. 
Through the wrong inflicted upon their ancestors many 
blessings have been conferred upon them, They enjoy 
the light and hope of Christianity, the advantages of 
at least a partial civilization, an immunity from the 
horrors of cannibalism, of continual brutal warfare, 
and of all those wretched conditions to which, by 
remaining in Africa, they would have been subjected, 
Now, quite apart from the moral aspect of slavery, 
or the imputed guilt of those who upheld it, when 
we come to estimate the pecuniary compensation to 
be awarded to those who suffered from it, we are 
bound to cast up both sides of the ledger. It is cer- 
tain that but for slavery these negroes would not now 
be here. The mere partiality for their society pro- 
fessed by the most enthusiastic among their friends 
would scarcely have led to more than a sparse and 
infrequent immigration. The race is therefore in- 
debted to slavery for whatever distinguishes its con- 
dition in America from its condition in Africa; and 
this is to be credited against its claims for damages. 
The plea that the kidnapped individuals, the original 
progenitors of our American. negroes, might, if left 
at home, have-made some calculable progress, is en- 
tirely worthless, The sufficient reply is to be found 
in the condition of the parent race at the present day 
throughout Africa. Equally conclusive is the com- 
parative survey of the two branches against the charge 
that slavery has impeded the moral and intellectual 
growth of the negro, and that on this ground he has 
a legitimate claim for recompense. <A claim on the 
part of the lately slave-holding whites presented on 
the opposite basis could be much better sustained. 
There are plausible reasons for contending that in the 
contact of a superior and an inferior race what one 
gains the other must lose. Whatever the force of 
these reasons they should measurably offset the negro 
claim for compensation. 

But the great argument against the project in ques- 
tion, the argument which should have most weight 
with those who claim to be in so exceptional a degree 
the black man’s friends, consists in the certainty of 
deadly strife which it would sooner or later involve, 
and the ultimate consequences to the entire colored 
race. Itis easy to say that the negroes aresufficiently 
numcrous and that they can take care of themselves. 
The suggestion is, however, more cynical than wise, 
since it implies that those who use it hate the Southern 
white rather more than they love the Southern black. 
No one who knows anything of either has the remot- 
est doubt of what the result of a war of races must 
be or how it would end. The fighting qualities of 
the Southern whites are tolerably well known. They 
are pacifically disposed at present, and, despite the 
persistent efforts which have been made to effect 
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| stich ain end, they do ict yet hate the blacks, their 
| late slaves, 


) 


sf iF they ate driven like rats into a 
corner they will fight again, and if need be fighting 
(lie, TE the real objeet of the humanitarian extrem 

ists is the extermination of the Southern whites, their 
scheme becomes intelligible upon a theory whieh 
need not inelude eynieal indifference to the future 
welfare of the negroes, We think, however, that the 
theory isa mistaken one, We believe that the eon- 
templated issue would be reversed, and that a war of 
races thus crazily precipitated by those who profess 
themselves the black man’s best friends would end 
by proving that they had been in truth his worst 
enemies, The best possible sequel for this last and 
most insane device of the extremists, whose proposal 
would seem ludicrous were it not for its menacing 
contingencies, will be for the tempest of reaction 
which is now hurtling through the country to sweep 
it out of sight and bury it for ever in oblivion. 








VELVET AND SACKCLOTH. 


\ HEN a gamester has had the luck to win to such 

an extent that his subsequent ventures are 
based upon his profits and do not imperil his original 
capital, he felicitates himself on being, as he de- 
scribes it, “on velvet.” Such was not the condition 
of Mr. Conscript Father Morrissey toward the end of 
his late Saratoga season, and, as we are more sorry 
to hear, such is not the condition of great numbers 
of our most luxurious and ostentatious families who, 
since we are dealing in metaphor, can more accurate- 
ly be represented as being on pins and needles than 
on velvet. In other words, the great losses which 
have of late fallen upon almost all branches of trade, 
added to a coincident diminution in profits, have re-° 
duced thousands of the seemingly wealthy to a posi- 
tion wherein little save desperate shifts, postpone- 
ments, and accommodations preserve them from the 
appearance as well as the reality of beggary. When 
we express regret for such a state of things we sim- 
ply mean to express sorrow for the general embarrass- 
ment and prospective distress which the contingency 
portends to the community ; we cannot truthfully say 
that for individuals among the new rich we have any 
particular sympathy. We must risk the imputation 
of envy by confessing that we are a little tired of see- 
ing so many beggars on horseback. The sight of 
these hordes of gilded dunces, these regiments of 
illiterate and coarse-minded millionaires with their 
coffers crammed to bursting by luck and rascality, 
becomes in time something distasteful. One’s sense 
of congruity, indurated as it may be by hard use, is 
fretted and outraged by seeing these clowns and 
their mates swaggering in stately houses they know 
not how to live in, rolling in crested coaches whereon 
their place, if any, should be behind, lavishing their 
gold or its verdant non-representative in ridiculous 
excess, so hoping to make up for deficiencies of which 
they are uneasily conscious without being modester 
for the knowledge. Too much of New York society 
these few years past has resembled nothing so much 
asa gigantic performance of the farce of High Life 
Below Stairs. It will be a relief to hear the tinkle of 
the bell and to see the green curtain. 

Do we mean to imply that all the wealthier society 
in the metropolis has become completely vulgar, un- 
worthy, and meretricious? Decidedly and emphati- 
cally not. There is culture, refinement, sound thought 
here, womanly delicacy and manly chivalry here; 
but they are overslaughed, as the politicians say, put 
out of sight and made to count for nothing by the 
mass of tawdry rubbish which surrounds and op- 
presses them. Therefore we do mean not to imply, 
but directly to assert, that the tendency has been 
strongly in the direction described in our question ; 
that the homage paid to mere riches to the neglect 
of other standards of, or titles to, social distinction 
has paved the way to results of which it is difficult 
to say whether they are more pitiable or ridiculous. 
Education and refinement had already been practi- 
cally excluded in this country from their legitimate 
political influence; the disposition of late has been 
to apply the same principle to society. The passion 
for money has become so universal that it has begot- 
ten a reverence for those who succeed in getting it 
that is almost equally so. A social tone has thus 
been generated so selfish and base, so depressing to 
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all noble and delicate aspiration, so stimulating and 
congenial to all that is contemptible and sordid that 
one longs at times for something more substantial 
than the lash of the satirist wherewith to do it jus- 
tice. We know what are the natural gravitations of 
a commercial and democratic community, and how 
easy and mistaken it may be to censure individuals 
for the product of principles, but in this matter we 
do not blame the masses alone for tabooing brains 
and culture, and setting up a golden calf in their 
place, The professional people whe are not in trade 
at all, the clergy, the bar, even journalists, have lent 
themselves to the same ignoble process, It has in it, 
in truth, something of contagion as well as of hallu 
cination, so that people who are within the vortex 
become blinded in a manner to what goes on there, 
Were we so fortunate as to have among us a M, Sar- 
dou—the author of that exquisite piece of causticity 


They have had their dance, and it is impossible in- 
definitely to postpone paying the piper. They have 
been on velvet a long time and must now come down 
to what in equally characteristic slang is called‘ hard 
pan.” We trust that the revulsion, if come it must, 
will occasion less distress than the timorous seem to 
anticipate, The country is intrinsically rich, and 
embarrassment of this sort, however the natural fruit 
of the abnormal conditions of war, can be but tem- 
porary, There is an elasticity in our American at 

mosphere which has the happiest effect in causing all 
things, after pressure, quickly to resume their wonted 
proportions, Whatever financial calamities are in 
store for us we may be tolerably certain that they will 
be short-lived, Meanwhile, it will be a eonsolation 
to know that of the fortunes to be swept away many 
will not have been enjoyed long enough to be very 
much missed, We ean feel deeply and keenly for 











La Famille Benoiton—it would almost be a matter for 
national congratulation, He would, of course, at first 
have to go through the moral equivalents—the time 
for the physical reality, at least, has gone by—of 
being tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail, but 
in the end, we make no doubt, his mission would be 
recognized and his genius applauded, 

_ From the days when Shakespeare drew Timon to 
those when Bulwer compiled Money, literature is full of 
mirror-like reflections of current social baseness and 
ingratitude. A similar and striking instance is just 
now on many lips as occurring among ourselves ; the 
difference being that the person in question—who has 
loaded numbers of people with favors, and whose gen- 
erosity and public spirit are widely acknowledged— 
was supposed to be on “ the dangerous edge of things,” 
but had not yet met serious misfortune. The antici- 
pated danger has, in fact, not befallen up to the 
present time, and we cordially hope it may be alto- 
gether avoided, The point in this case has consisted 
by common report in the circumstance that the an- 
ticipated crisis was “discounted” by ungrateful 
friends and others who did not even await the catas- 
trophe before unmasking. An instructive lesson 
should be found in this incident for observers as well 
as for the party most directly interested. It might 
be supposed that in a democracy—a country where 
we are so constantly assured that one man is as good 
as another, and that rank and wealth have no weight 


- --such things as this could scarcely happen; but the 


truth is, they are more likely to occur in just such a 
community than out of it. Where there are various 
props to sustain social position, to remove one of the 
number is not to bring down the fabric ; but where 
the community allows only one, its removal is 
destruction. It is impossible to deny that this sys- 
tem has its advantages, as must appear from weighing 
the observations with which we set out. Nothing is 
more proper than that those who have absolutely 
nothing except money should, on losing it, sink to 
their proper level. The only amendment we should 


_ propose would be, that money should never be per- 


mitted to raise them above it. Let them enjoy their 
“ velvet” as best they may with the material comfort 
it can furnish ; but let them not be conceded social 
leadership until, by intellect and culture, they can 
show a title; and let them not be toadied by those 
who have brains enough to know the ineffable folly 
of the thing, and whose self-respect should keep them 
above it, 

The air is filled with foreboding rumors of com- 
mercial rottenness that cannot much longer be con- 
cealed, of people who are exhausting their capital to 


' sustain extravagant expenditure, but who dare not 


retrench for fear of the immediately ruinous infer- 
ence. Thousands who have been living “ on velvet” 
will, it is said, soon be consigned to poverty. Thou- 
sands who have been revelling in luxury which until 
within a few years they had scarcely even dreamed of 
will return to the habits and modes of life to which 
they were formerly accustomed, Thousands will be 
forced to betake themselves once more to honest 
labor who had made up their minds to a future of in- 
dolent ease. Another deal is to be had and some 
who are now at the bottom will come to the top, dis- 
placing others who have had their turn. It seems 
absolutely certain that the proceeds wrung from 
their business cannot much longer maintain New 
Yorkers in their current extravagant rates of living. 























the sufferings of those who may be called upon to 
face privations to which they are utter strangers, to 
begin lives whose bitterness must be lengthened for a 
time by the force of contrast, From our knowledge, 
however, of the new rich and their unpropitious in- 
fluence upon society and literature, we shall not, as 
was intimated before, be inclined to shed many tears 
over their downfall or to put on mourning when 
they change their velvet for sackcloth. 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 
Ill. 

HE country has been lately shocked by the dis- 
covery of frauds in the Treasury Printing Bu- 
reau, and a congressional committee is now in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of investigating these charges. 
Frauds will, unfortunately, occur in the best regu- 
lated services, and it would be hazardous to assert 
that the contemplated reform of the civil service will 
render them altogether impossible. But this reform 
bids fair, at all events, to diminish the difficulties 
which exist in the present chaotic condition of the 
civil service, by substituting for an army of irrespon- 
sible office-holders persons who have gone through 
the ordeal of a public competitive examination and 
of such other tests as the civil service commissioners 
may deem proper to apply regarding the integrity 
and trustworthiness of the respective candidates. 
The Treasury Printing Bureau is an immense estab- 
lishment in which hundreds of men and women are 
employed who are not responsible to the state. They 
are responsible only to an officer as irresponsible as 
they are, who cannot be removed or suspended ex- 
cepting with the consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, in his turn, wields also an altogether 
irresponsible authority, he or his predecessor having 
appointed the so-called Superintendent of the Print- 
ing Bureau (who in the hierarchy of the Treasury is 
only a clerk, though he actually exercises the author- 
ity of a superintendent) without either the knowledge 
or the consent of either house of Congress or of any 

other responsible body or authority. 

Now, this is a dangerous state of things. In the 
midst of our free institutions we find official bureaus 
the operations of which are wrapt in mystery and 
darkness, because they are carried on by irresponsible 
employees appointed by the arbitrary power of one 
man, and that one man in most cases ignorant in re- 
gard to their moral and mental status and hardly 
knowing their names. And how is it possible that 
one man, howsoever watchful and able, can vouch for 
the competency and integrity of thousands of clerks, 
directors, and superintendents ? 

The Secretary is not to blame, but the law is which 
permits such an anomaly. Suppose the present head 
of the Printing Bureau were to be suspended by the 
Secretary at the request of the congressional commit- 
tee of investigation. Another superintendent would 
be temporarily appointed in an equally irresponsible 
manner as his predecessor, while the organization of 
the bureau must remain in all respects the same, at 
least so far as the untested and irresponsible incum- 
bency of the employees is concerned. It would be 
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bureau. They are appointed by order of the Seere. 
tary, and by that alone. The Secretary has not even 
seen the persons whom he thus appoints. The ap. 
pointments are urged upon him hy the friends of the 
office-seekers, and that is all he knows about it, ang 
though that all amounts to little or nothing, he issues 
his fiat and thousands of men and women are provided 
with the means of subsistence, Sentimental plilan. 
thropists may rejoice that a poor woman is sayed 
from starvation, a forlorn girl supplied with honop. 
able means of liveliliood, or a brave Union soldieg ye. 
lieved from the necessity of begeing ; but even taking 
for granted that at least charitable results are oh, 
tained under the present system, will Hot every gong). 
ble American citizen blush at the idea of converting 
public offices of the government into eleemosynary 
institutions ? And are there not a sullicient number 
of needy men and women who possess the ability to 
pass successfully a public competitive examination, 
so that even among those most in need of employ. 
ment a discrimination may be easily made between 
the worthy and the worthless? Able-bodied and re. 
spectable men need not despair if they cannot find 
employment in a government office, All those who 
are determined to earn an honorable living can gen- 
erally find the means for it in one or the other seetion 
of the country. But it must be conceded that there 
will always be a certain class of men who prefer em- 
ployment by government to any other kind of occu. 
pation. Yet, unless a system of public competitive 
examination becomes the law of the land, public 
offices will be filled with the refuse and not with the 
cream of this class of men. As regards ladies who 
are in search of employment in Washington, they are 
but too apt to flock to public offices in the present 
anarchical condition of the civil service. 


In the Eastern, Western, and Middle states there 
are thousands of brave women who earn an honor- 
able livelihood as teachers, and they hold a distin- 
guished position among the most civilizing agencies 
of the country. The profession of teaching is sym- 
pathetic to womanhood and gives a worthy occupa- 
tion to the mind ; but the task of the female copyists 
in the departments and the quasi-factory duties of 
the girls in the Printing Bureau are of a far less ele- 
vating character and produce rather a bad than a 
good influence. However, if women are overtaken 
by poverty in Washington there is little choice 
between keeping a boarding-house or going to the 
Treasury or the poor-house. Five out of six Wash- 
ington women keep boarding-houses, and rents and 
living being high, while on the other hand the ten- 
dency of congressmen to keep house is increasing, 
this business is already overdone and precarious un- 
der the best circumstances, At thesame time, Wash- 
ington contains a larger number of poor-gentecl fam- 
ilies than any other city of the Union north of Rich- 
mond, from the fact that the salaries in government 
offices are not adequate for the support of a large 
family, and also from the accession of many helpless 
aud reduced women of the Southern States, The 
number of those ladies has increased a thousand-fold 
during and since the war, and they are ladies, too, 
who have not been brought up, like those of the 
East and West, in such a manner as to fit them for 
teachers even if their intellectual and moral sympa 
thies gravitated in that direction, Hence the im- 
mense rush to the government offices of women of 
all ages and all conditions, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, and the cry is still they come. Yet there is no 
reason why, if there be no legalized system of com 
petitive examination for the men who apply for 
offices, there should be a discrimination made among 
the women. Nor should women be excluded from 
the benefit of public employment because they are 
women, or receive less pay when they give the same 
quantity and quality of work as men because they 
are women, Yet we have said enough for the pres 
ent to explain the peculiar circumstances which 
increase the number of female applicants for office in 
Washington in addition to that of legions of men. 





like corking a bottle which is leaking and fancy- 
ing that its contents are safe because the leaking | 
spots are not visible at first glance, while it is not | 
even well known whether the new cork is solid and | 
will hold. The superintendent knows little or noth- 











ing about the antecedents of the employees in his| 


But what is a Secretary to do in the face of such 
state of things? If he were a man of comprehensive 
statesmanship he would be the first to petition Con- 
gress for the abrogation of a power which he is phys 
ically and mentally unable to wield over such a mass 
of untested subordinates, and even if he happens t 
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be only a second or third rate man he must, at least, 
have enough common sense to exclaim, like Metter- 
nich, “ After me the deluge!” But “ deluges” are 
not things to be trifled with when they threaten to 
fill the land with the stenches of imbecility and cor- 
ruption. To-day there is something wrong in the 
Printing Bureau, to-morrow in some other bureau, 
Congressional committees tay sit until doomsday, 
aid even unfavel the meshes of some particular 
fraud of irregularity, yet no permanent remedy will 
pe found watil Congress strikes at the root of the 
evil by substituting competitive examination, and 
eonsequent law, order, and responsibility, for the 
present cliaos and irresponsibility, Competent men 
and women should also be compensated in such a 
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tion of the musical world is, of course, not yet known ; 
but from time to time observations are heard which in- 
cline to the view we have indicated, viz., that as music it 
is Meyerbeer’s finest work, but as an opera it is not equal 
to the Huguenota or even to Robert. Time, criticism, and 
the varied interpretations of many successive artists can 
alone decide this question ; for a great work like this 
cannot be used up in a season oF two, like Muust oF the 
Hullo in Maswhera, of which one is already weary, and 
the audiences of Tuesday and Vriday applauded as heart 

ily #8 any we reiieuiber last year; the concerted music 
was listened to alinost breathlessly, and the famous pix 

teen bars of unisonal prelude received the usual enthusi 

astie encore, 

Madame Kapp-Young, the new prima donna, has a 
beautiful, fresh, mezzo-soprano voice, that most desirable 


manner that they may not be obliged, as at present, | of voices, combining something of the brillianey of the 
to convert the federal capital into a nest of paupers, | Soprano with the expression of the contralto, and free 


However, a8 long as the irresponsible system now in 


from the usual defect of the latter—the harshness of the 


force prevails the country has no means of ascertain. | #Asitions from one register to another ; indeed, Madame 


ing whether even the smallest pay is not too large, 
and the incumbents of oflice themselves must fret 
under this imputation of being overpaid when, as 
far as the competent number of them is concerned, 
they are actually underpaid, at least in comparing 
their salary to that earned by merely muscular labor, 
The worthy, active, able, faithful government em- 
ployee is actually wronged, while the public is still 
more grievously wronged, as far as the maintenance 
of the frauds of those employees are concerned 
who are unworthy to hold office. At present all is 
chaos and confusion, attended by injustice to the 
good, by immunity to the bad, public servant, and by 
disasters to the public credit, to the honor and the 
dignity of the country. The proposed system of 
competitive public examination and of the introduc- 
tion of the principle of responsibility to the state in 
all public offices, high and low, may not afford a 
remedy for all the evils of which we complain, but 
few unbiassed thinkers will deny that a considerable 
improvement may thus be effected in the civil service. 


GRAND OPERA. 
FFX\UE opportunity of hearing Meyerbeer’s greatest 
work, the JZuguenots, and his last and ripest, the 
Africatne, within a short period is one which does not 
often occur, and suggests interesting comparisons, In 
the Huguenots we believe that Meyerbeer’s genius cul- 
minated. He had essayed the Italian and the German 
and had finally committed himself to the French school 
of writing. His melodies were not even then so original 
or so enjoyable as in some of his earlier effurts—witness 
that lovely song, “ Ah come rapida fuggi la speme ”—but 
still much finer than those of the Africaine, some of 
which even his masterly treatment cannot redeem from 
commonplace. His learning and resources of course in- 
creased with his years ; but his great gift, that of combi- 
nation, in which he stands unrivalled, his capacity for 
carrying out to the utmost the individuality of each 
character and each situation, and blending them into 
one harmonious and infinitely brilliant whole, appears 
in the Zuguenots to bring the art of dramatic writing to 
its utmost height; and we believe that the A/fricaine 
will hereafter be considered as a work of decadence, be- 
cause it passes the point of dramatic and becomes de- 
scriptive writing—it takes the words out of the mouths of 
the personages of the drama and gives them to the 
orchestra to interpret, and, though this is magnificently 
done, it spreads over the action of the stage a certain 
air of unreality which no abilities on the part of the per- 
formers can entirely surmount. A heroine who, in the 
climax of her fate, has to wait while the flute executes 
the phrase which she is afterward to repeat, must be a 
great artist indeed to be able to fill up the time by look 
and gesture so that the interest does not flag. In fact 
great portions of the Africainc seem less like parts of an 
Opera than of a great symphony with voices introduced 
into the score ; but as a symphony it is wonderful ; what 
richness, what variety, what subtle and unexpected 
touches, what grand and overwhelming climaxes | 
Meyerbeer kept this work in his desk for one year more 
than the nine years which are prescribed to poets before 


Kapp-Young’s voice is a model in this respect, reaching 
as it does toa great height and descending in notes of 
regularly-increasing power, like the pipes of an organ, to 
low notes of wonderful force and richness, which yet re- 
tain their perfect mezzo-soprano quality and expression, 
and are free from that offensive braying tone which we 
sometimes hear in the furced low notes of asoprano, Her 
style of singing is eminently satisfactory, being large and 
dignified and devoid of affectation ; not redundant in orna- 
ment, but equal to the requirements of a most difficult 
part; and she shows great feeling, not only in her ges- 
tures and with her fine eyes, but in the varied and melt- 
ing tones of her voice. Given, then, a fine singer, with 
fine eyes and a fine voice, may we not say that her suc- 
cess is certain? We pause. There are three points on 
which an Anglo-Saxon public is terribly exacting ; these 
are, youth, beauty, and Italian birth. We hope to see 
Madame Kapp-Young in a part less monotonous and less 
repellant than that of Selika before either the public or 
ourselves arrive at a final judgement concerning her. 

Youth and beauty Miss Hauck certainly possesses, and, 
though her voice is thin, her singing in the difficult part 
of Inez is worthy of great commendation, especially for 
the refined and original cadence to her first song. If she 
could alsocontrive to infuse a slight appearance of feeling 
into her manner, or even keep her attention confined to 
her part, and not entirely forget her griefs between each 
strain she has to sing, it would add greatly to the pleas- 
ure we feel in listening to her. The recollection of 


ly be found. We remember with gratitude, in Faust and 
elsewhere, Signor Bellini’s willingness to take a subordi- 
nate part in order to complete the effect of an opera ; and 
it is a pity that the management could not have per- 
suaded some one with a voice of greater resonance and 
power than Signor Muller to take the small but import- 
ant part of the grand Inquisitor. That wonderful point 
in the finale to the first act, when the principals and 
chorus stop in the very height of their rage and passion 


the stern priest utters his malediction—one of the very 


the second time within so short a period. 


dous baritone, 





he thought of producing it; altering, adding, enriching 
it from time to time with all his accumulating experi- 
ence, Then some years passed in negotiations respecting 
its production; then Meyerbeer died, and again time 
passed before his friends could feel sure that justice 
would be done to his fame; then more months were 
spent in rehearsing than we care to remember, and the 
great work was at last produced in Paris on the 29th of 
April, 1865. The place it will finally hold in the estima- 








until a large class of the fines’ voices in Italy are no 
longer available: we fear that Signor Pancani’s is among 
the number, and, if so, it is much to be regretted ; but 
we trust that the management has yet in store some 
opera which will enable him to demonstrate that our 
present very high estitiate of his abilities is no more 
than just. 


THE NEW YORE CHOWD, 

wom EBODY suglit te write a treatise on the horrible: 
b fess of enforced bodily propiaquity, It might pos 
sibly indués some people who are not lacking ia good na 

ture, however deficient in sensitiveness, to have a little 
reapect in this regard for feelings whieh they now constant 

ly outrage, What we are all eoming to is fearful te con-: 
template, The number of pachydermatous mortals who 
elbow you, charge backward on you, paw you by the 
shoulder to get by, prance gayly on your feet and rush on 

without apology, who form in close order across the pave- 

ment to impede your progress, who dispense strong tobac- 

co-smoke for your nose and fine, penetrating tobacco-ashes 

for your eyes, is multiplying in our streets with a rapid- 
ity truly alarming. In sober truth it would almost ap- 
pear that, at the current rate of increase, Broadway in 
ten years will become literally impassable. As it is, 
travel through it is becoming every day more and more 
irksome and arduous. To strike the street of a morning 
any where below Madison Square is to find every omnibus 
and car crammed with people, so that a lift down-town, 
if practicable at all, is procured at the expense of the 
disgusting, squeezing process so familiar to New Yorkers ; 
while, if the healthful expedient of walking be adopted, 
the struggle to get by and through the crowd which 
clogs the pavements, and to escape with life the vehicles 
that impede the crossings, is hardly less disagreeable, 
and rather more dangerous. If population increases 
during the next decade as it has in the last one, and no 
means of relief are devised, the situation promises to be- 
come a serious one. Our great topographical disadvan- 
tage, the narrowness of the island, together with the 
strong disposition of the people to concentrate in Broad- 
way, already produce inconveniences unknown to great 
European cities. There are crowds in the latter, to be 
sure, but you are not absolutely compelled by the absence 
of other thoroughfares to fight your way always through 
the thickest of the press. Be where you may in London, 
too, and a swift hansom will rescue and bear you com- 
fortably away, by quiet side streets if you will, from the 
surging, jostling throng. Such anti-democratic privilege 


Mazzoleni in Vasco di Gama is not to the advantage of | is unhappily denied us here, and it really seems as if the 
Signor Anastasi; while in Signor Bellini we are glad to | tutelary genius of democracy must look on and grin with 
recognize the Nelusko of last year; a better could scarce- | fiendish delight to see people who don’t like mobs obliged 


to accept all the inconvenience and horror of them. 

The daily vicissitudes of a great many New Yorkers, 
sufficiently educated and refined keenly to feel the 
indelicacy and preposterousness of such situations, are 
really pitiful. Thousands actually pass from two to 
four hours of the twenty-four in vehicles where they are 
immovably jammed for the whole journey by other 
people’s bodies. Heads and stomachs, arms and legs are 
packed together like sardines in a box, and the outrage- 


and nothing is heard but the rushing of the violins while | ous custom which allows conductors to admit to their 


cars passengers in any number short of physical impossi- 


finest of Meyerbeer’s dramatic conceptions—is almost lost | bility, makes this state of things the rule and not the 
because of his incompetency. Signor Barili and Signor | exception. It is probable that in numerous instances 
Antonucci were excellent as usual, and the q@anagement | the revolting sensations with which any decently bred 
deserves great credit for its liberality in painting the big | person first submits to this grossness wears off in time ; 
tree and building the big ship—which has been elsewhere | but for that matter so does correct and delicate sentiment 
described as the most unwieldy of the operatic navy—for | of any kind when continually brought in contact with 


coarseness intolerable at the outset. Most sensitive 


We must express our disappointment on seeing opera | young women have a natural objection to sitting in the 
after opera produced, and the nights of the season slip-| laps of persons of the opposite sex, but nota few get 
ping away and finding no opportunity of profiting by the | reconciled to it in our city cars to a degree which, to fu- 
talents of Signor Pancani, whose début we were unable | ture husbands or present brothers or fathers, should be 
to speak of at the time it took place, but who struck us| anything but satisfactory. The great trouble with our 
and others as an artist of the very first class. His voice | whole over-crowded, inefficient system of street locomo- 
is quite fresh and unworn, and possesses in perfection | tion is, after all, not that it is really democratic, but 
two of the finest qualities of a tenor—brilliancy and a| rather that it is the reverse. We mean by this that 
mellow richness; while its power is such as to maintain| the public are not treated alike by it—that is, with 
an equality with the full force of Signor Bellini’s tremen- | absolute disregard for persons. Coarse, vulgar peo- 
Signor Pancani is also a singer as the | ple proverbially enjoy crowds. They rather like rid- 
word used to be understood—that is, he executes all dif-|ing a dozen miles or so with their knees jammed 
ficulties with entire ease, as a matter of course, and con- | in somebody else’s stomach, their elbows stuck in some- 
centrates his efforts on the passion of his part ; for he is| body else’s face, their boot-heels planted on somebody 
a good actor, with an aspect of great dignity and power, | else’s toes; and they are often good-natured enough 
and s0 fine is his delivery of recitative that at the end | about accepting the same treatment for themselves. 
of his address to the senate in the part of Othello, when | Most especially do people of this sort enjoy a crowded 
he closed with a brilliant roulade we awoke with a start | car when they witness in it the extreme discomfort of 
to the fact that it was singing and not the declamation | others more fastidious, and who cannot conceal their re- 
of a tragic actor which we had been listening to. It is | pugnance to that to which they are, however, obliged to 
one of the gravest charges made by musicians against | submit. Now, here is the inequality of the thing, and it 
Meyerbeer and the French school, that they have gradu- | touches a point equally applicable to other details of our 
ally raised the pitch of the music for the tenor voice! institutions beside horse-railways; there is not a real 
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equality about the system, because some people suffer | silvery moonbeams that light the shores of the ante | 


very much indeed by it, while others are satisfied with | Mediterranean for one beloved eye alone,” surprise deep- 


and, indeed, take pleasure in it. The recking, gaping | ens into amazement, and we begin to comprehend “ the 


crowd, with all its attributes so offensive to eyes, ears, | astonished gaze of the bewigged lawyers,” at least, whose 
and noses polite, is charmed to have those whom its in- | privilege it was to “interpret or misinterpret them,” if 
stinct unerringly teaches it are outraged and wounded | not the tears of the “two judges ” who were so blest as 
by this close physical association compelled to endure it. | “to quote them.” Weare at a loss which to admire and 
The sensitive—and this is especially applicable to deli- | envy most—the lady who possesses Diana herself for her 
cate women—suffer a minor purgatory from contact |amanuensis, or the military Polyphemus who was 
which their. instinct, equally unerring and not in the| favored with this monopoly of moonshine. Endymion 
least bewildered by democratic dogma, teaches them is| himself was surely not more fortunate (except, perhaps, 
utterly unreasonable and incongruous. Our levelling|in the matter of vision) than Major Yelverton written 
theories are in truth happily illustrated by these street | to by silvery moonbeams and favored with a private 
railways which drag things to a common level at a rate | illumination of the classic shores of the Mediterranean 


to make Jacobins go wild with joy. 


for the special delectation of his solitary but cherished 


It seems to us—although we confess to being fidgetty, | optic. This part of the correspondence he doubtless 
and fidgetty people are apt to deceive themselves in such | found greatly superior to that which was composed 
matters—that the number of people in the streets who | “by the still more mystic shores of the Bosphorus, in 
insist upon unnecessarily rubbing against you is also | sight of the very tower where Hero pined until Leander 
fearfully increasing. You may be wary as you please,| breasted the treacherous wave,” though here too the 
ready to leap aside, to twist, wriggle, sinuate, nay, to | flavor of antiquity may have lent a peculiarcharm. For 
take to the gutter upon occasion, but yet you shall not | us, however, they would be about equally interesting, 
escape the heedless, or, as we would have it, the design-| knowing as we do what Major Yelverton could scarcely 
ing, gregarians who are determined, do what you will, to | have known, that “ they were the first outburst of a young 
have their way of you. What right have you to escape | heart, believing, with earnest faith, in all that is beauti- 
their greasy contact? they seem to ask with a twinkle | ful in God's creation; the first bloom of the plum, the 
half malice, half suspicion in their eyes; be rubbed and | first perfume of the bud which after time destroys.” If 
banged and elbowed you shall, and the less you appear | the letters are anything like so fine as the description, 
to like it the more shall it be done unto you. It is idle, | Mrs. Yelverton’s coy doubts of their “‘ merit as literary 
we fear, to think of rebellion. The sovereigns or, as we | productions” are surely misplaced, and we are satisfied 
may be justified in saying, the despots are too strong for | that they must be very meritorious and‘ splendid pro- 
us. There is, however, something better than a chance | ductions indeed. And, as if this were not enough to 
that they will make the mistake of most despots and | stimulate our desires to the utmost, we have a hint of de- 
push their advantage too far. The signs of such a con-|lightful mystery which the deftest of prestidigitateurs 
lingency are increasing. They are growing stronger and | might find it difficult to equal. “ Those letters—the only 
stronger. Vaster and vaster swells this human torrent, | relics of ‘ love’s young dream,’ ”’ as the writer pathetically 
choking passage and traflic, raising prices, making life | styles them,——“ those letters are the sepulchre or funeral 
more and more difficult, more and more a continuous | urn which contains the ashes of all that ever was, of all 
struggle. Again we ask, What will it become in ten| that ever can be.” We have seen Hermann elicit the 
years? Perbaps it may be subjected to some great | innumerable apple and the multitudinous rose from our 
transition, some tremendous revulsion, some “ leap in the | neighbor’s hat; we have beheld Heller evoke something 


dark” which shall constitute its Niagara. And after-——? 








MRS. YELYERTON. 





less than a ton of playing-cards from an ordinary hand- 
Kerchief; but we doubt if even those accomplished ma- 
gicians could rival this singular feat; even Mr, Sew- 
ard is scarcely capable of a correspondence voluminous 





N a recent article we took occasion to notice the num- | enough to hold so vast an amount of ashes. Wedevoutly 

ber and variety of amusements that the advancing | wish for Commissioner Whiting a speedy introduction 
season offers to our pleasure-seekers. But we omitted | to Mrs. Yelverton’s moonbeams. Yet, from this point 
to mention what bids fair to be the greatest attraction of | of view an objection occurs to us; that what may be, 
all—the promised readings of a lady who, if she only | in its capacity for ashes, a considerable merit, might 
reads half so well as she writes, must soon eclipse all her | lose this correspondence the favor of any audience but 
rivals. Genial Arthur Sketchley will be left amid his | Chinese one accustomed to sit out entertainments which 
empty benches, like Marius in the ruins of Carthage, | usually last a month. But the difficulty could be obviated 
pondering in the brownest of brown studies the in-| by giving us the choice bits, or, better yet, by taking it in 
gratitude of publics ; and Charles Dickens may learn to | instalments—say a ream or two at a time—and continu- 
his cost that American notes are scarcer than he found | ing it from night to night. Indeed, if not for any other 
them on his former visit. This winter, we think, Mrs. | reason, the extremely affecting nature of letters which 
Yelverton is clearly destined to be the bright particular could move even judges to tears, precludes the possibility 
star of the lyceum firmament if, as we have said, the | of getting any audience to stand so severe a strain. Pre- 
goodness of her reading bears any just proportion to the | cautions would have to be taken against the inundation 
fineness of her writing. Of course, until we have heard | of the parquette by the nightly deluge from the weeping 
her, this must be matter of the merest conjecture ; but | galleries, and myriads of dripping handkerchiefs would 
let her read never so badly—as badly, for example, as | Teplace bouquets as a graceful though perhaps unpleas- 
that plagiarist to whom Martial has given ari unpleasant | aatly damp testimony to the power of Mrs. Yelverton’s 
immortality, or as most of the ladies whom it has been | “emotional effusions.” Little by little we can take and 
our happiness to hear in public or private—she has stil] | Telish and cry over the whole, and why Mrs. Yelverton 
only to read what she has written to ensure herself over- | Should hesitate to yield us so pure a pleasure, and why she 


whelming houses and unqualified success. 


should deem it “ adesecration to expose these letters to the 


We are indeed aware that she has made known to an | Criticism or amusement of the public,” we fail to under- 
anxious world, through the columns of a contemporary, | stand—now. Since lawyers have examined them, since 
her intention not to follow the well-known and usual | judges have wept over them, and a publishing house in this 
“practice of ancient and modern authors” in giving city announces them for sale, we can scarcely see how 
“readings from my own writings.” But we trust that | they would suffer from a little greater publicity. And 
she may find reason to reconsider her severe decision. | We trust, as we said before, that Mrs. Yelverton will 
The very letter in which she announces it has given us | 8ee the propriety of yielding to the practice of ancient and 
hopes of enjoying such a novelty of pleasure as Xerxes | modern authors, and gratifying “ the invincible curiosity 
sighed in vain for; such a curiosity of literature as not | Which most people have about love-letters,” and which 
even the inquisitive and erudite Disraeli succeeded in| everybody, we think, must by this time feel in a far 
unearthing. If the “ Yelverton correspondence ” be all or | greater degree for these particular epistles. 


even half that Mrs. Yelverton’s lively fancy has painted it 


Badinage apart, we think Mrs. Yelverton will have 





in herletter to The Herald, it would surely be noordinary | ample time and ample reason to regret the publication 


treat to hear it read by the fair writer herself. We take | 
it for granted, of course, though the ambiguity is sugges- 
tive, that in “the love-letters written to my husband, 
Major Yelverton, prior and subsequent to our ill-starred 
marriage,” Mrs. Yelverton means to include only those of 
which she herself was the author. But from even this 
no doubt limited portion of the “Yelverton correspon- 
dence” we venture to anticipate for any audience so 
happy as to hear it a very unusual delight. Love-letters 
after marriage might seem to a cynical mind enough 
of a curiosity in themselves; but when we learn in 
addition that a number of them “ were written by the 


of this ill-advised and silly letter. Few people can rush 
into print on purely personal matters without making 
arrant fcolsof themselves, and, but for her sex, we should 
be inclined to fear that Mrs. Yelverton is no exception. 
In common with most Americans, we have given our sym- 
pathy to her misfortunes and our admiration to her reso- 
lute and plucky struggle for right and recognition ; but 
we cannot forbear to rebuke an act whose folly has no ex- 
cuse to offer but itsimpertinence. Mrs. Yelverton, we be- 











lieve, knows better, and it is no very fair return for the 
courtesy and good feeling which Americans have shown 
her to insult their taste and intelligence with a letter 











which we do her the credit of believing she would not 
have dared to print in any English paper. Perhaps she 
has rightly gauged the taste and intelligence of tha, 
public which the journal wherein her letter was printed 
commands ; but she must have known that her “emo. 
tional effusion” could hardly be confined to them. Ang 
clap-trap sentimentality and ad captandum nonsense arg 
not, she will doubtless learn, the surest ways of Winning 
the good-will and respect of the only portion of our peo. 
ple whose good-will and respect are worth having, ang 
unless she should desire to alienate all the sympathies 
her wrongs have won her she will spare us a repetition 
of her last extraordinary performance. 











THE SOCIAL EVIL BY STEAM. 

hee problem of how to keep vice of a certain glaring 

and shameful description away from the sight of 
the pure-minded, more especially of the gentler sex, jg 
one which has been puzzled over a great deal withou; 
receiving a satisfactory solution. The majority of well. 
intentioned persons, at least in this community, agree 
that such vice should if possible be altogether suppressed, 
but that in any case it ought to be concealed. Very deli. 
cate ethical considerations are suggested by naming these 
alternative contingencies, into which at present we will 
not enter. It is perhaps true that the abolition of the 
infamous “ third tier” in our theatres has merely led to 
mixing throughout the whole auditorium the obnoxious 
element once confined to a portion of it. Precisely the 
game argument is often used against the policy of break. 
ing up notorious streets and rookeries in cities; the 
poison will thereby be spread, it is urged, through the 
whole body politic, instead of being limited to an extremity 
where none need be infected by it save those who deliber. 
ately choose to be. The question hinges upon different ac. 
ceptations of the issue as presented. Those who hold that 
the social evil can be absolutely abolished are naturally 
indignant at any idea of tolerating it. Their notion is to 
wage war to the knife against it, and no more to palliate, 
gloss over, or seek decorously to hide it than todeal ina 
similar way with burglary or offences against the person, 
To suggest that on the whole the public welfare will be 
best subserved by controlling, moulding, watching, or, 
worse than all, licensing, the abomination in place cf 
crushing it out with fire and sword, if need be, is to such 
moralists simply criminal. On the other hand, those who 
regard the evil as an absolutely inevitable one, which no 
legislation can abolish and which certain methods of treat 
ment infallibly make worse, are disposed to favor expe- 
dients whose aim is to restrain and to make in a sanitary 
sense comparatively harmless, rather than to annihilate 
it. These opposing views are now vigorously maintained 
in this country as well as in Europe, although not long 
back it was rare that more than one side of the argument 
wasever heard here. For the moment physiological laws 
as expounded by able teachers seem to be in conflict with 
moral ones, but that an ultimate harmony will come with 
better knowledge we have little doubt. Inthe meantime 
society demands a certain reasonable attention to its 
established conventions, a fair respect tothe laws of de- 
corum, which for its own preservation are quite indis- 
pensable. 

When, for example, women of bad character are not 
alone allowed but actually encouraged to ply their 
wretched business openly and conspicuously in the face 
of respectable crowds, as has sometimes been seen in 
our places of amusement, decent people have a right to 
complain. Such a practice is instigated by the consider. 
ation of its attractiveness to the pleasure-seeking and 
dissolute of both sexes, and when it becomes generally 
understood that the license in question will be permitted 
audiences are usually confined to such classes, with con- 
siderable additions of the rural element, as are under 
stood to be the steadiest patrons of what their projectors 
are pleased to term matinées in Broadway. The remedy 
for the abuse, so far as ladies choose to employ it, is sim- 
ply to stay away from houses where it is tolerated, and 
we are glad to know that this is generally adopted. Our 
wives and sisters and daughters may thus occasionally 
be compelled to forego an entertainment which they 
would gladly enjoy, but they are at all events not com 
pelled to be the immediate witnesses of a traflic inex- 
pressibly painful and loathsome to every pure-minded 
woman. Places of amusement, then, where such things 
are tolerated can be shunned and the nuisance thus 
avoided. We are, however, sorry to say that of late it 
has been thrust upon public attention in quarters where 
it cannot be avoided. We refer to the great steamboats 
plying between the metropolis and neighboring towns. 
It is a sharp thing to say, and we regret to say it, but 
the splendid saloon of the Drew—the handsomest boat 
on the Hudson—has sometimes during the past season 
presented the appearance of a gorgeous and gigantic 
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prothel. Infamous women in crowds have frequently 
gone up and down in the vessel, not leaving her, as we 
have been told, at the end of the passage, but retaining 
their apartments for the return trip, and so on indefinitely. 
These persons have pursued their vocation in the most 
prazen and shameless manner in the immediate presence 
of respectable females who, as the Drew has often been 
greatly over-crowded, were quite unable to withdraw or 
otherwise to shield themselves from this abominable 
spectacle of vice. To such an extent has this gone that 
remonstrances have been addressed to those in charge of 
the boat, but without effect. The carnival of licentious- 
ness went on as before. Women sometimes actually so- 
licited gentlemen before the eyes of ladies whom the 
game gentlemen were escorting. Staterooms were 
availed of for obvious uses, until to all intents and pur- 
poses the steamer seemed turned into a huge bagnio. 
Now, the distinctive feature about this case is that, 
unlike theatres or “museums” where such things are 
allowed, they cannot be evaded by staying away. Peo. 
ple may do without seeing plays, but they cannot do 
without travelling. Numbers are made ill by travelling 
by rail, and when a facility exists, such as is afforded by 
our noble Hudson, the steamboat is greatly preferred. 
A very large and costly vessel like the Drew practically 
enjoys a monopoly of the first-class travel, since none 
but the heaviest of capitalists could compete with her, 
and then only under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances which, as they were not this season availed of, 
it is safe to say do not exist. Contact with the social 
evil, then, is, under circumstances like these, in a consid- 
erable degree rendered obligatory. There is no escape 
from it except by avoiding the steamboat altogether, 
which, for the reasons mentioned, would be often ex- 
tremely inconvenient, if not impossible. We desire not 
to be misunderstood in this matter. That such incidents 
as are above related were of constant occurrence we can- 
not attest. We know that they were of frequent occur- 
rence, for the evidence was gathered by our own eyes 
and eara. The difliculties in the way of controlling, re- 
pressing, or extirpating this thing we fully appreciate. 
The substance of our complaint in this particular case is 
that, so far as we could see, no effort to do either was 
ever made at all, and the course of those having charge 
of the Drew thus appeared, to say the least, extremely 
equivecal. We make no claim to exceptional fastidious- 
ness, and are willing to regard the necessary evils of 
society with as much philosophy as average men of the 





world, but we do think it our duty to protest, and that 
energetically, against the culpable remissness or still 
more culpable collusion which has enabled this abuse to 
assume in the noted instance such outrageous propor- 
tions. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DR. SCHUYLER AND TIE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
O THE Eprror oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: The Saturday Review, in noticing Dr. Eugene 
Schuyler’s version of the Russian novel Futhers and Sons, 
made an implied assertion that the translation was made 
from a French translation of the original, and quoted 
several passages that, taken by themselves, tend to con- 
firm such asupposition. Thestatements of The Saturday 
Review have been quoted in some American papers, and 
have been accompanied with the remark, among others, 
that Dr. Schuyler or his publishers owe it to the public 
to explain what seems to be a piece of literary bad faith. 

Dr. Schuyler is now in Moscow as United States con- 
sul. When he learns that papers here are quoting 
charges which may or may not have been brought 
against him in consequence of his severe handling of an- 
other translation made in England from the same author, 
it will be for him to decide whether he will notice the 
charges or leave his reputation to stand, unbuttressed, the 
assaults made upon it. His publishers, however, in their 
subordinate capacity, do not see fit to let such an impu- 
tation against the honesty of their wares pass unheeded. 

With the question whether the volume was translated 
from the Russian we have nothing directly todo. The 
only question that we can be legitimately called upon to 
answer is, whether we believed it to be translated from 
the Russian when we put our imprint upon it? We did, 
and we had reasons for doing so outside of the supposi- 
tion directly encouraged by Dr. Schuyler. 

We imported Russian books for Dr. Schuyler, at inter- 
vals, for about a year before his translation was offered 
tous. If these books were to him but so much waste- 
paper, he paid an astounding price for that article. 

One of our firm has held intimate personal relations 
With Dr. Schuyler for some years—the acquaintance 
having begun at Yale College in 1857. He testifies that 
Mr. Schuyler maintained through the arduous tests of 
the college an almost unprecedented reputation for philo- 
logical talent, and that this reputation has to this time 
been kept alive among many of the professors through 





an intimate personal acquaintance. These facts warrant 
the supposition that, if Dr. Schuyler had seen fit to use 
his expensive Russian books for the purpose of learning 
Russian, the acquisition of a respectable knowledge of 
the language would have been to him a comparatively 
trifling task. 

Dr. Schuyler once handed a letter to one of us, telling 
him to read it. It was written in an unknown character. 
Dr. Schuyler explained that it was from Turgenef, the 
author of Huthers and Sons, and translated several pas- 
sages from it. He then showed a photograph of Turgenef 
which had come in the letter. Several times afterward 
he spoke of receiving letters from Turgenef, and quoted 
their contents. 

Many times before the translation was offered to us, 
Dr. Schuyler, in private conversation with the same gen- 
tleman, alluded to his intimacy with officers of Admiral 
Lisoffsky’s fleet ; detailed the somewhat romantic history 
of his friend Father Agapius, who for a time taught him 

tussian, and gave explanations of various peculiarities of 
the Russian language of such a nature that they could not 
have been fabrications. 

These considerations, independent of Dr. Schuyler’s im- 
plied assertion, led us to believe that he translated Fathers 
and Sons from the Russian, and we have not yet seen any 
testimony copious and conclusive enough to change our 
opinion. Yours respectfully, Lreypotpt & Hort. 

451 Broome STREET, November 1, 1867, 


A DEFENCE OF SOUTHERN CHRISTIANS. 
To THE Epriror or THe Rounp TABLE: 

Sir: The Confederate people occupy a false position be- 
fore the world, and, having no press to explain them, they 
are condemned unheard. Their consciences, some outside 
sympathy, and the Bible alone speak for them. They 
have been accused of folly in their conduct ; certainly the 
sequel has proved, so far as mere material interest is con- 
cerned, that it would have been wisest to submit without 
an effort ; but who at some time or other during the con- 
test did not believe or fear that they would succeed? 
But whether they were wise or not will not occupy us 
now. Matters of expediency must be determined by 
human reason, matters of right by the doctrines of the 
infallible guide, the Bible. In the highest sense what is 
right is always expedient. We cannot too closely read 
the Scriptures ; we cannot foo strictly follow our con- 
science. He that doubteth is damned if he eat, is true 
so far as he individually is concerned; but when others 
are interested one must be careful to have certain war- 
rant of gospel before he condemn them. Cvonscientious- 
ness for self, charity for others, is what the Bible teaches. 

I take it for granted that if sincere professors of the 
religion of Jesus Christ who approved of the Southern 
movement are morally justifiable, that others who hon- 
estly joined with them are also. The Southern Church 
has been charged with three great sins, SLAVERY, RE- 
BELLION, scuisM. I do not say that the Southerners 
did not voluntarily hold slaves, withdraw from the 
Union, from new ecclesiastical relations ; I say that they 
were justifiable in their course. 

I, SLAVERY.—The Southerners are tired of the word. 
Slavery was the occasion of most of their political ill- 
feeling before the contest; the cause of their poverty, 
bloodshed, and sorrow ; the source of their present weak- 
ness, humiliation, and despair. But when slavery is 
called a sin, they demur. I will not attempt an elabor- 
ate defence of slaveholding. This has been done by 
others. The great Bishop J. H. Hopkins and other gocd 
and wise men have shown by reason, authority, and the 
Bible that slavery in itself is not sin. Abraham, Moses, 
Paul, and Christ lived among it and did not denounce it. 
If the circumstances of the past African slavery were 
painful, a large majority of Southern Christians who 
knew them best did not think that they called for aboli- 
tion, but for amelioration. The abuses of the husband 
and father’s power would not justify us in abolishing 
holy wedlock. If the Bible does not condemn slavery 
and men do not approve of it, let them not have slaves ; let 
them be charitable to others who believe honestly that 
slavery is not sinful. 

II. Scnism.—The Church should have no voluntary 
connection with the state. It is unfortunate that the 
English government has bound the Church to its throne ; 
but this was not caused by the Church, but by politicians 
for the good of the state. The Church must not mix in 
the broils of parties; as a body it must keep silence on 
the heating questions of politics. We have several long 
letters from St. Paul, and yet who knows any more of his 
peculiar political opinions than of his favorite method of 
tent-making? In 1789 delegates from several parishes 
and conventions did frame and adopt a constitution for 
the government of all who should agree to it. Bishop 
White says that, at the time of the organization of the 
American Church, there was “ apprehension of conflicting 
opinions in different sections of the United States, de- 
tween which there had been hitherto no religious inter- 
course” (Memoirs, p. 313. Philadelphia, 1820). No dio- 
cese was forced to accept it or was made a part of the 
catholic Church by accepting that constitution. For 





mutual comfort and advice all the Protestant Episcopal 








dioceses accepted it. They were parts of Christ because 
they had the Word, the ministry, and the sacraments 
A heretic is a man who holds false doctrines; a schis- 
matic is a man who separates from the visibleChurch. A 
schismatic in the days of the Arian supremacy may not 
have been heretical. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
is considered schismatical by Rome; we know Rome to 
be heretical +The Southern Christians were not hereti- 
cal because they held the catholic faith; they were not 
schismatical because they were absolutely unable to meet 
the North in council ; and while party spirit ran so high 
they preferred to legislate for themselves. The churches 
in the Confederate States were not more schismatical 
than those in Canada, Scotland, and the United States. 
The catholic Church is not a paper constitution or a 
triennial meeting of delegates. 

III, REBELLION IS UNSUCCESSFUL REVOLUTION.—In 
1860 the Republican party was triumphant in the presi- 
dential election ; several states took alarm. They thought 
that their rights were in danger and their interests in- 
jured by the avowed policy of the Republican party, and 
that when that party should come into greater power the 
constitutional safeguards of the South would be de- 
stroyed. No Southern party ever dreamed that any 
power less than a state had a just right to secede; even 
nullification—the right of a state to disregard constitu- 
tional laws while the state remained a member of the 
Union—had been held by few and was abandoned by 
nearly all. The only nullifiers were at the North. In 
1776 the British colonies of North America refused to be 
governed by the King and Parliament of Great Britain ; 
they sent delegates to Philadelphia, who on the 4th day 
of July declared that thirteen colonies were free and in- 
dependent states. On the 9th day of July, 1778, the 
same thirteen states formed a confederation, the articles 
or constitution of which expressly declared that “ each 
state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence.” 
On the 17th day of September, 1787, deputies from 
twelve of these states adopted the form of the present 
Constitution of the United States. If nine of these sov- 
ereign, free, and independent states should ratify it, then 
it was to be binding upon those ratifying and upon no 
others. The old articles of confederation were aban- 
doned. Many of the states were very reluctant to give 
up so much power to a central government; Virginia 
was the tenth state to ratify ; in her ratification she de- 
clared her right to revoke if she should see just cause ; 
North Carolina ratified more tardily, with certain condi- 
tions; and Rhode Island would not ratify until after the 
new government, on April 30, 1789, had gone into opera- 
tion. There was no effort then made to force any state 
to ratify or obey the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Of course the Constitution does not contain any clause 
looking to its own destruction, as the object of the con- 
vention which framed it was to give as much strength 
as possible to a government which derives all its powers 
from the individual consent of each state. But the 
states, acknowledged by all to have been sovereign and 
independent before they ratified, did not believe that 
they had given themselves over, bound hand and foot, to 
the power of any administration that might usurp 
powers not granted in the Constitution. A strong party 
has always existed which holds that the Constitution is 
a compact from which any party may withdraw when it 
finds it expedient so to do. 

In 1798 the Legislature of Virginia resolved, by a 
large majority, “that the states have the right to inter- 
pose for maintaining the rights appertaining to them.” 
In the same year the Kentucky Legislature resolved 
“that the government created by the Constitution was 
not the exclusive or final judge of the intent of the 
powers delegated to itself, but that each state has an 
equal right to judge for itself as well of infractions as of 
the mode and measure of redress.” James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson, afterward Presidents of the United 
States, were the authors and advocates of these resolu- 
tions. When these facts are known, is it difficult to be- 
lieve in the abstract right of state secession? But, sec- 
ondly, up to March, 1861, a conservative party, that re- 
spected the rights of all sections, had been in power. This 
party under different names limited the power to do evil 
of the general government ; it attacked no institution of 
the North ; it limited no right of the stronger section, and 
defended the rights of the weaker ; it protected property 
of all kinds. Under the Constitution slaves were property. 
When the Republican party—a party which opposed 
slavery—came into power and favored a strong central 
government, the Southern States passed their ordinances 
of secession. The question is, who forced hostilities ?— 
there being two opposing parties, which could have pre- 
vented war? Before secession the Southern States had 
attacked no right of the North; after secession they only 
desired to be let alone, unmolested in their own limits. 
If secession is not a legal or a just right, does not the 
great Declaration of Independence, the Koran of the 
Northern people, sufficiently justify the action of the 
Southerners ? nee ; 

Even if this movement was not a justifiable secession 
or revolution, why did not the Unionists obey the WorD 
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were honest in their creed ; they believed in secession ; they 
may have been mistaken ; they desired peaceable separa- 
tion ; they were not allowed to have it ; when fight was 
forced upon them, they defended their homes with hero- 
ism. The issue of the contest proves simply that they 
were the weaker party—nothing more. The Christians 
in the South submitted to the de facto government ; they 
believed it to be de jure also. Can they be blamed—es- 
pecially by men who not only submitted to the laws, but 
who hounded on the dogs of war? Christians are only 


against God and uncharitableness to men. 

IV. CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, we appeal to you. If the 
Southerners defended slavery, were they not honest, with 
good reasons on their side? if they were rebels, did they 
not do what you might have done under similar circum- 
stances? if they were schismatics, who can convict them ? 
They were justifiable. Let the dead bury their dead ; let 
us pass by and drop a tear of Christian sorrow and for- 
giveness over those myriad graves; let us take to heart 
the two great lessons, CONSCIENTIOUSNESS To GoD and 
CHARITY TO NEIGHBORS, and rouse ourselves to labor in 
the white harvest-fields, The future will do us justice. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obt. servant, 
A SouTHERN REcTOR. 





FINANCIAL. 
THE MONEY QUESTION.* 
IV. 

EFORE discussing the appropriate remedy for the 
present condition of our affairs, it will be useful to 
denote the danger, which is twofold. First, the national 
debt is constantly increasing. Second, the revenue is 
being destroyed. In a previous article we have stated 
that the nation is more deeply in debt than at the close 
of the war by $500,000,000, but we did not wholly state 
the case. There is much confusion in the public mind as 
to the effect of sending abroad such vast amounts of our 
bonds. It is frequently said, by those who should know 
better, that it makes no difference whether our bonds are 
held here or abroad. Such language is plausible enough, 
but covers a gross fallacy. And the author of a recent | 
work makes the extraordinary assertion “that the ex- | 
portation of our bonds is in consequence of the greater | 
productiveness of capital in the United States, and no | 
more than the shipment of grain” (U. S. Debt, Finances, | 
and Taxation. By J.8. Gibbons. P. 199). In order to | 
discover the effects of transferring our bonds abroad, | 


let us trace them from the moment of creation to} 
their exportation. The United States government, for | 
instance, during the war purchased gunpowder to the 

value of $1,000,000, which gunpowder was immediately | 
destroyed; and to enable itself to pay for the gunpowder | 
it sold bonds to the amount of $1,000,000, and with the 
proceeds thereof it paid the party furnishing the gun- 
powder. As the affair now stands, the nation owes tothe 
bondholder $1,000,000 ; the powder has been destroyed, 
and the nation is $1,000,000 poorer. So long as the 
bonds are held in this country all the nation has lost is 
$1,000,000. The interest payable on the bonds is no 
loss to the nation, because it does not go out of the coun- 
try ; the only loss, as we have stated, is the gunpowder ; 
and if the bonds. were destroyed by fire, though the bond- 
holder would lose, the nation would not lose, nor would 
it gain. It would not lose, because it has already lost the 
gunpowder; nor would it gain, because it cannot get back 
the gunpowder which was destroyed. We will now suppose 
that A. imports laces and woollen goods from England, B. 
imports silk goods and wine from France, and C. imports 
cigars from Cuba, altogether amounting to $650,000 (gold) 
invoice value, plus banker’s commissions in London. A., 
B., and C. then go to their banker and purchase his bills 
on London to the amount of $650,000, and the banker, 
in order to place funds in London against the bills drawn, 
purchases the bonds originally given for the gunpowder 
and ships them to London, where they are sold for the 
net equivalent of $650,000 (gold). The affair then stands 
thus: the bonds have paid for the gunpowder which was 
lost to the nation, and for which it owes, and they have 
been sent abroad in satisfaction of payment for the laces 
and woollen goods, silks and wine, and cigars—all of 
which being unproductively consumed the value thereof 
is also lost to the nation, and the nation still owes the 
amount abroad. (We may state here that productive 
consumption of foreign commodities enriches the nation, 
and unproductive consumption of foreign commodities 
impoverishes the nation. And we may also state that 
our exports of coin and domestic produce are more than 
sufficient to pay for all imported commodities of produc- 
tive consumption.) The result so far is, that the nation 
owes $2,000,000, and the original debt has become 
doubled. But let us go further. These bonds bear in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent.in gold. Had the bonds 
remained at home there would have been nothing lost 
but the gunpowder, because the interest being paid 
within the country is not lost. But the bonds have gone 
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the bonds remain abroad seventeen years we shall have 
paid interest equal to more than $1,000,000, which is also 
lost, and the burden of the debt is thus tripled. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that the shipment of our 
bonds abroad in payment for excessive imports of com- 
modities unproductively consumed results in a very 
serious increase of the national debt. Our bonds have 
been going abroad at the rate of $200,000,000 a year, while 
it is not probable that the monthly debt statement of 
January 1, 1868, will show any reduction of the debt 
during the year. 

The revenue is being destroyed. This is a palpable 
fact needing no demonstration from us. We will ob- 
serve, however, that the falling off is almost wholly from 
the internal revenue, and as internal revenue is derived 
from internal production and consumption it clearly 
shows the extent to which internal production and the 
consumption of domestic products has fallen off. The 
customs revenue is well sustained, but it will fall off in 
consequence of the sheer exhaustion of the people. If 
our currency were contracted to its normal value the 
present tariff would not produce, as it did not produce 
during the fiscal year ending in 1865, $90,000,000. If 
the tariff produces, as it did produce for the fiscal year 
ending in 1866, nearly $180,000,000, it shows that the 
excess of $90,000,000 is derived from imports not yet 
paid for and for which bonds have been exported. The 
danger, then, which is approaching and which must be 
averted if possible, is nothing less than indiscriminate 
and general bankruptcy. Bankruptcy has been the com- 
mon fate of nations resorting to a paper-money currency, 
and we judge that it is not twelve months in the future 
if our fiscal affairs continue to be administered as at 
present. The danger of a paper-money currency con- 
sists in this, that a protracted war, during which the ex- 
penses of a nation are constantly in excess of its revenue, 
necessitates a constant issue of paper money, until by 
its excess it becomes valueless, And if, during peace, 
the revenue of a state becomes so impaired as to be con- 
stantly less than its expenses, and the people are so 
broken down by excessive taxation that they can bear 
no more, then the state must cease to pay its debts at 
all, or resort to a continuous issue of paper money until 
the whole fabric explodes and specie payments are thus 
speedily resumed and the whole debt extinguished at 
one swoop. If this be the method adopted in bringing 
about the resumption of specie payments as early or 
earlier than the first day of July, 1868, then the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury certainly possesses the gift of 
prophecy, for in his last report to Congress he said: 
“ After a careful survey of the whole field the Secretary 
is of the opinion that specie payments may be resumed, 
and ought to be resumed, as early as the first day of 
July, 1868, while he indulges in the hope that such will 
be the character of future legislation and such the condi- 
tion of our productive industry that this most desirable 
event may be brought about at a still earlier day.” The 
idea of resuming specie payments in 1868 was a mystery 
to the common mind, but it was reserved to the tran- 
scendent genius of the Secretary to be made plain. 

Having thus spoken of the danger, we shall proceed to 
point out the remedy, which consists in the application 
of the laws of political economy to our finances, thus re- 
storing prosperity to the country, increasing production, 
checking unproductive consumption of foreign commodi- 
ties and consequently augmenting the revenue. The 
only method enjoined by the laws of political economy, 
by which such a desirable change in our affairs can be 
effected, is to advance, instantly and permanently, the 
premium on gold to the highest possible point. The bill 
introduced by Mr. Morrell, of Pennsylvania, in the first 
session of the present Congress will probably effect the 
desired end. The substance of that bill was, we believe, 
that there should be no further sales of gold by the 
Treasury Department, and that the national banks should 
be prohibited from selling the gold interest on their 
bonds. It would be desirable to enact that the gold 
interest belonging to the national banks shall be retained 
in the government vaults, government giving a receipt 
therefore bearing no interest. This is the only method 
by which the banks can accumulate a specie reserve pre- 
paratory to the resumption of specie payments. The 
banks should neither be allowed to sell nor loan their 
gold. If the gold is loaned it will disappear, and the 
banks should accumulate gold until they have a sum 
equal to one-third of their circulation. It should also be 
enacted that, pending the revival of industry and the 
restoration of the revenue, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall devote the internal revenue to the payment of sal- 
aries of all those in the military, naval, and civil ser- 
vice of the government, and any surplus remaining shall 
be devoted to the payment of any other currency demands 
upon the government, and for any deficiency the Secretary 
shall issue certificates of indebtedness to the government 
creditors, bearing interest not exceeding seven per cent. 
per annum in currency, payable in four, six, eight, ten, 
and twelve months from date of issue, in sums not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000 of lawful money for each issue of 
four, six, eight, ten, and twelve months’ paper. This 
interest could be adjusted so that the four months’ cer- 
tificates should bear interest at the rate of three per cent. 


per annum, and so on increasing the rate according to the 
length of the paper up to the twelve months’ certificates 
which would thus bear interest at seven per cent, per 
annum. Whenever the internal revenue shal} have 
increased beyond the requirements of the government 
the Secretary shall devote the surplus to paying the 
aforesaid certificates of indebtedness accordingly ag they 
mature ; and with the remaining surplus he shall cal] in 
and pay in lawful money, according to law, the various 
issues of five-twenty bonds in their order of precedence. 
and he shall give proper notice thereof to the holders of 
those securities at home and abroad sixty days in advancg 
of payment, and such bonds shall cease to bear interest 
after such notice ; and if such bonds are not presented for 
payment within sixty dfys from date of notice, they shal] 
become forfeited to the United States and payment there. 
of refused. Any five-twenty bonds, or any other bonds, 
held by the Comptroller of the Currency as security for 
the circulation of the national banks shall be withdrawn, 
and in lieu thereof shall be substituted bonds to rup 
twenty years from date of issue, bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum in gold, and taxable by 
the United States government at the rate of one per cent, 
per annum in gold, but exempt from all or any other 
taxation. All notes of national banks under the denom- 
ination of ten dollars shall be retired from circulatiog 
and legal-tender notes shall be issued in their place, such 
withdrawal of small notes being intended as a reduction 
of the national bank circulation; and a corresponding 
amount of bonds securing such circulation, which shall 
have been retired, shall be returned to the national 
banks. Whenever the five-twenty bonds shall have all 
been paid, the Secretary of the Treasury shall then de- 
vote the surplus revenue as follows: All denominations 
of legal tenders above $10 shall be destroyed as fast ag 
paid in to the Treasury. This is contraction of the cur- 
rency. Converting non-interest bearing notes into bonds 
is not contraction; it is conversion or funding. And 
when all the legal tenders above the denomination of $10 
shall have been destroyed, the Secretary shall devote his 
surplus gold revenue to the redemption of all the legal 
tenders below the denomination of $10, and upon re- 
demption such notes shall be destroyed, the resumption 
of specie payments thus being effected without harm to 
the country. There shall be no change in the revenue 
laws at present, unless to provide more gold revenue if 
necessary ; and to this end the articles of sugar, tea, 
coffee, chiccory, and cocoa should produce $75,000,000 in 
gold per annum, until the gold requirements of the gov- 
ernment shall diminish as the five-twenty bonds are paid 
off. The whiskey tax should be reduced to the maximum 
revenue point without delay, and so also of tobacco if 
necessary ; but the great object is to keep up the revenue. 
If gold were maintained up to 300 the people could prob- 
ably, under such change in the value of the currency and 
the changed condition of industry resulting therefrom, 
pay internal revenue to the extent of $600,000,000, $300, 
000,000 or $400,090,000 of which could be devoted to the 
extinguishment of the debt. The foregoing is a line of 
policy we have ventured to suggest. This policy, if car- 
ried out, will revive the industry of the country at once, 
and restore the revenues of the government to their 
wonted abundance. It will stop the accumulation of 
foreign indebtedness, and put in rapid course of liquida- 
tion the already existing indebtedness. It will lighten 
the burden of taxation. It is the shortest road to the 
permanent resumption of specie payments, and the estab- 
lishment of a sound currency. It is a policy which, 
while susceptible of modification at any time, will not 
probably need changing for two or three years, if it does 
at all. It will not create nor be attended by any 
difficulties that cannot be removed by an act of Con- 
gress. It is subordinate to law, consistent with equity, 
and careful of the public credit. We may make the 
general suggestion that there shall be no banks of issue 
other than the national banks, and that the issue of bauk- 
paper circulation shall be limited in quantity. We judge 
$200,000,000 of bank circulation to be excessive, if any- 
thing. It is at least sufficient. It were better still if 
there were no banks of issue at all ; but the present is not 
the time to discuss these matters. The present clamor 
against the national banks is founded in ignorance oF 
malice, and ought not to be heeded. Beyond obliging 
them to accumulate a specie reserve, retiring their small- 
note circulation, and changing their untaxable bonds into 
taxable bonds, they should be suffered to pursue the 
even tenor of their way under the watchful control of the 
government. They are needed at the present juncture. 
It will be observed that we have contemplated the pay- 
ment of the five-twenty bonds in lawful money. We 
have done so because such is the law. We should be 
disposed to rest the justification of the proposition 00 
this sufficient ground were it not that there has been 4 
free use made of the word repudiation. Repudiation 
means “the refusal on the part of a state or government 
to pay its debts.” The refusal to pay the five-twenty 
bonds in coin at their face value is the refusal of the 
government to pay what it never received, what the law 
does not require, and what it does not owe. It is the re 
fusal of the government to defraud the people and en 
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standing on its legal rights alone, could refuse to pay the 
ponds of 1867 and 1868 in coin ; but by so doing it would 
defraud its creditors, since it originally received the 
equivalent of coin for the bonds, and therefore it honestly 
owes coin. But the war debt was not contracted by any 
standard. It was contracted in a revolutionary currency 
and should be paid, so far as possible, in the same cur- 
rency. The enactment of the legal-tender act was indis- 

nsable to the continuance of the government, but it 
nevertheless impaired the obligation of contracts, and 
was so far unconstitutional. No doubt the legal-tender 
act was a great hardship to private creditors who, enti- 
tled to payment of their debts in a currency equivalent 
to coin, were yet compelled to receive paper money. It 
was also productive of great loss to the producing classes 
of the country, and it will continue to work to their dis- 
advantage ; but it was one of the unavoidable incidents— 
one of the attendant curses—of civil war. Rome at the 
end of the first and again at the end of the second Punic 
war debased her coin and defrauded her creditors. The 
same fraudulent device wus adopted by King John of 
France, also in the reign of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
in England, and also in Scotland during the minority of 
James VI. A similar expedient was proposed by Mr. 
Hayes, & member of the United States Revenue Com- 
mission, in 1866. This gentleman proposed to coin dollars 
of the value of sixty-five cents ; but such a proposition 
was manifestly unjust, since it would bring all the ante- 
war debt, as well as the ten-forties (which are by law 
payable in coin) and the five-twenties, into one category. 
An instance precisely in point is afforded by the history 
of the British national debt, or at least that portion of 
it which accumulated during the peninsular wars, and 
while the Bank of England had continued the suspension 
of specie payments. The debt in this time ran up from 
£234,000,000 to £865,000,000, and was contracted in a 
currency that was depreciated to the average extent of 
fifteen per cent., but by the act of 1819, commonly known 
as Peel’s act, the resumption of specie payment was 
forced, thus imposing the debt on the people at its face 
value in specie and committing a fraud upon them. Re- 
garding this act of fraud, one of the most eminent of 
British economists (McCulloch) uses the following mild 
language: “That it added to the burdens of the indus- 
trious classes, and has been in so far hostile to the public 
interests, it seems impossible to doubt; but it has not 
done this in anything like the degree which its enemies 
represent. The period, too, when it was passed is now 
s0 distant that the existing engagements amongst indi- 
viduals have almost all been formed with reference to 
the altered value of the currency, so that whatever injury 
it may have occasioned in the first instance must have 
nearly goneby. To modify or change the standard at this 
late period would not be to repair injustice but to commit 
itafresh. At the end of the war the circumstances were 
considerably different. The standard had been really 
abandoned for the previous eighteen years, and perhaps 
we may now say that it would have been better, all 
things considered, had the mint price of bullion been 
raised in 1815 to the market price.’’ 

That prominent American economist Mr. Henry C. Carey | 
in commenting upon this outrage, after detailing the 
distressing consequences thereof, thus sums up the case: 
“ By some British writers the series of measures described 
has been greatly lauded, while by others it has been as 
much condemned. Which of these are right the reader 
will decide for himself after reflecting that the progress 
of man toward civilization is invariably attended by an 
increace of the power of the labor of the present over 
the accumulations of the past; that his progress 
toward barbarism is in the reverse direction—the capi- 
tal accumulated in the past then invariably obtaining 
More power over the labor of the present. Which of 
these was the effect produced? Did the course of the 
government tend to lighten the burden of rent, taxes, or 
interest? If it did, then did it tend toward civilization. 
That it did not, is shown in the facts that the farmers 
were everywhere throughout the kingdom ruined by the 
demands for the enormous rents whose payment had 
been previously agreed for ; that the taxes remained un- 
changed, while the prices of food and labor declined ; 
and that interest upon mortgages continued as great 
when required to be paid in coin as when it had been 
Contracted for in the days of paper. The burdens to 
be borne by land and labor were doubled in amount 
for the benefit of those classes, and those alone, which 
lived by the exercise of their power of appropria- 
tion, and that is always the road toward barbarism. 
Hence it was that the return to peace which should have 


been hailed ag a blessing was generally regarded as a 


curse,” 


What was done in England half a century since cannot 

done there to-day ; and what cannot be done there 
today will not be safe to attempt here. It is said that 
there was a “distinct understanding ” that the bonds 
should be paid in coin. We deny that there was any 
Understanding, with any authorized parties, that the 
, nds should be paid at their face value in coin ; and if 

ere were, we set up fraud. The obligations of govern- 
Ment do not rest on understanding ; they rest on law; 
and law, which is ephemeral, rests on justice, which is 


nations.” 





eternal. The payment of these bonds in coin or its 
equivalent is, in view of the vast amounts held abroad, 
in our judgement nothing less than a physical impossi- 
bility, The proposition to do so is a proposition to in- 
crease the burdens of an overtaxed people not less than 
$700,000,000 in specie value, and to delay the resumption 
of specie payments for a quarter of acentury. It is a pro- 
position to swindle a whole people, to doom the laboring 
classes of this country to perpetual and grinding poverty ; 
“to fertilize the rich man’s field with the sweat of the 
poor man’s brow.” It is an attempt to subvert the demo- 
cratic principle in our government, and to create a per- 
manent moneyed aristocracy, exempt from taxation. It is 
an attempt to re-establish slavery in its most insidious 
form. 

Finally, we appeal to Congress to instruct their com- 
mittees to report such measures as will put an end to the 
present unnecessary, intolerable, and disgraceful condi- 
tion of affairs. If the Secretary of the Treasury is igno- 
rant of the first principles of finance, then confine him 
to the executive duties of his office. If the credit and 
revenue of the government are both being destroyed, then 
stay the ruthless hand of the destroyer. “Rescind the 
illegal treasury orders and leave the government of the 
country where the Constitution leaves it—in the hands 
of the representatives of the people in Congress.” Ex- 
pel from the precincts of the Treasury Department those 
professional mountebanks who go about proclaiming the 
national debt to be a national blessing. Administer the 
fiscal affairs of the nation according to the laws of politi- 
cal economy. Then, “ opinions will not rest on gratuit- 
ous assumptions, but be the result of accurate observation 
of the nature of things. Thus, habitually and naturally 
ascending to the source of all truth, we shall not suffer 
ourselves to be imposed upon by empty sounds, or submit 
to the guidance of erroneous intpressions.” Then “ cor- 
ruption, deprived of the weapons of empiricism, will lose 
her principal strength and be no longer able to obtain 
triumphs calamitous to honest men and disastrous to 
G. A. P. 
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DANTE’S VITA NUOVA* 

N R. HALLAM in the memoir of his son, prefixed to 

the volume of Literary Remains, says that Arthur 
had designed a translation of the Vita Nuova of Dante, 
a work which he justly prized as the developement of 
that immense genius in a kind of autobiography which 
best prepares us fora real insight into The Divive Comedy, 
and that he translated most of the sonnets. The father 
adds that, as “ these sonnets appeared rather too literal 
and consequently harsh, it had not been thought worth 
while to print them.” 

Mr. Norton justifies himself for printing a new version 
of his own on the very ground of this literalness, and 
says of the rival rendering of Dante Rossetti that “it is 
a freer style of version than that which I have sought, 
and Rossetti’s poetic sensibility has enabled him to give 
a grace and charm to his work which may be missed in 
mine.” Mr. Norton approves of what Mr. Longfellow 
has done in his translation of The Divine Comedy, and 
has urgently argued out the case on his own side in 
writings that he has already given to the public. Full 
ten years ago he made his version of the Vita Nuova, as 
he tells us, and it is nearly eight since he printed por- 
tions of it, with commentaries, in successive numbers of 
The Atlantic Monthly, early in 1859. His scheme then 
was with the metrical parts of the work to conform his 
rendering, as nearly as possible, verbally to the original. 
As much of the verse was sonnets, he did not venture to 
discard the rhyme, since the rhyme is too integral a part 
of the sonnet; but within its trammels he sought to be 
as literal as possible. With the canzone it was different ; 
and here he ruthlessly put it aside and cut off his lines 
at the tenth syliable with as mechanical a precision as 
the cause demanded. The canzone of section xix., as 
procrusteanized in this fashion in Zhe Atlantic, was as 
unattractive as could well be. In the present volume it 
takes on some slight graces, but it is not likely to give 
any reader the delight commensurate with its repute. 

We do not purpose now to enter into the discussion of 
the question whether prose or verse be the best vehicle 
of translating poetry. Taking it for granted that prose 
is not (which we take to be the opinion of most judges), 
we do not see the validity of the device by which the 
printer does as much toward making the version poetry 
in appearance as the translator does. If literalness to the 
words—not to the spirit—be the point, the honestest 
way is to take prose at once, not to give such a scansion 
that the tenth syllable or the fifth foot will not divide a 
word, and have this the only semblance of poetry about 





* The New Life of Dante Alichieri. Translated by Charles 
Eliot Norton. ston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


it. We take it a poet is not at his fittest labor when he 
is making what the young men at college call excellent 
“ ponies.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Norton may well be apprehensive of 
the greater favor which Mr. Rossetti’s version will have. 
The great poets of foreign tongues at best disappoint 
mere English readers, and nothing but their predominat- 
ing fame preserves the patience requisite to follow a ver- 
sion in our vernacular. Thisis not strange. Great poets 


like themselves that it is impossible almost to represent 
it in another language, and so the reader in that other 
language misses almost the very essence of their great- 
ness. Mr. Longfellow doubtless felt this, and, as if de- 
spairing of success, concluded it was best to rely upon 
the mere meaning—as conveyed by the etymologic 
aspect of words—and upon that alone. Mr. Norton is of 
the same school in this respect. This scheme is open to 
several objections. What may be, etymologically speak- 
ing, poetic in Italian will perhaps be sheer prose in Eng- 
lish. The cadence of the Italian may be only preserved 
by an unidiomatic sequence of literal rendering in Eng- 
lish. The rhyme of the Italian may give a quality that 
English blank-verse cannot possess. The chances are, a 
version on this principle has lost the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the manner and very deceitfully given the sub- 
stance. Beside, it is a schoolman’s work and not a 
poet’s. The bard, in his widest acceptation, is an inter- 
preter, primarily of nature, secondarily of nature’s 
priests in whatever tongue. It is the poet’s distinctive 
quality that fits him for this, not the linguist’s. 

It cannot be expected that the foreign poet can be made 
to appear to the translator’s countrymen as he does to 
the people he originally addressed. That would neces- 
sitate an obliteration of national distinctions and a cos- 
mopolitan level. Two peoples have not the same tastes 
in letters any more than in food. Now comes in the me- 
diator’s function. He must strive to give to his country- 
men such a figure of a man in this foreign poet as will 
make them feel toward him as the foreigners have felt 
toward their countryman. If the foreigners saw grace 
in him, the people he is now to propitiate must see it. If 
what was grace in Italian is not such in English, some- 
thing that is graceful must be substituted. In fine, the 
mediator’s effort must be to induce such effect in English 
for readers of English as the original had for readers in 
his vernacular. If this is not done it is a wrong both to 
the original and to those of the new people who are 
ready to repeat his national fame. No considerations of 
scholarly exactness will counterbalance it. All people 
have the right to see the world’s literary heroes at their 
best, and no one who dares introduce them should de- 
prive them of that advantage. In this way Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Dante was a mistaken conception that some will 
call an egregious blunder, 

Mr. Norton's New Life, translated as far as may be in 
the same spirit, is saved with some from the same extent 
of critical disfavor for several reasons: the prose parts 
take on a certain simple quaintness that does not ill con 
sort with the effect the book should have. The sonnets, 
as we have said, in being made to preserve the rhyme, 
necessarily get what amenities that source of grace 
brings with it. The canzoni, however, will probably be 
called too “literal, and consequently harsh.” The 
essays, which form the latter part of the book, show 
Mr. Norton in a good light as an appreciative scholar. 
He tells all that is sufficient about the Mew Life and 
its origin. He understands its value as showing the 
beginning of Dante’s affection for Beatrice and so leading 
on to the Divina Commedia. With most of the commen- 
tators, who have not studied so deeply that their percep- 
tion is obscure, he does not find any warrant for the alle- 
gorical interpretations of the elder Rossetti. The lady of 
Dante’s love is to him a being walking the earth, and not 
any impersonal embodiment of theology or what not. 
The book itself is what Shelley called it, “an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of purity of sentiment and language.” Nay, 
the spirituality of the portrayal, not unnaturally per- 
haps, gives rise to these suspicions of allegory. In the 
two following essays on the date of the writing of the 
Vita Nuova and on its structure we have some new sug- 
gestions that seem to us to have some validity and pur- 
pose. His idea is that the New Life, as we now have it, 
was written—part of it, at least—some time later than 
the events it concerns, and so finished as to make mors 
palpable its connection with the great poem which waf 
to come after it. The brief paper on the structure of the 
book offers an ingenious solution of its somewhat sin- 
gular make-up, founded upon the superstitious averment 
that Dante not unfrequently makes regarding what he 
considers a perfect number. 

The notes occupy some twenty pages at the volume’s 














end. They are chiefly explanatory, and contain one or 
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two versions of other sonnets of Dante’s, or of his friends, 
which read well in the translation. He is kind enough, 
also, to quote in full both Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. Mar- 
tin’s rendering of the xxvi. and xxvii. sections. The 
book itself is a splendid specimen of the finest work 
of the University Press, and matches in externals, ex- 
cept in thickness, the Dante of Mr. Longfellow. The 
prose page has everything in the way of proportion and 
neatness to be commended. If Mr. Rossetti’s version 
finds more favor, it is not to be regretted that the Amer- 
ican students of Dante find so conveniently at hand such 
a necessary companion-book of Mr. Longfellow’s exeget- 
ical commentary—as we prefer to call it—of The Divine 
Comedy. 





MR. MOONS ELIJAIT* 
N “ANY who take up this book will be surprised to 

‘A find Mr. Moon in the field of verse at all. They 
will be ill prepared to meet there one whom they only 
know as a keen dealer in words. For ourselves, we are 
only saved from a like surprise by a rather pleasant re- 
membrance of some verses of his in our former numbers. 
These struck us as showing talent and grace enough to 
raise Mr. Moon above suspicion of being that most miser- 
able of objects, a mere grammarian and syllable-splitter. 
He has chosen his subject well, for it is one at once grand 
and familiar, where every Christian will welcome his 
success, and any colporteur of the backwoods can measure 
his failure—a subject, in short, to bring out a man’s 
poetic calibre. 

It has developed in Mr. Moon considerable individual 
ity, considerable conscientious mastery of his historical 
details, some felicity, and many faults, Of these faults 
none can be called fatal to his prospects in poetry, but 
some are such as we should scarcely look for from him. 
We should like to say that some of his accentuations of 
Scriptural names are new and doubtful to us, but really 
we don’t dare. It would take at least three dictionaries 
to embolden us to make any sort of stand against him on 
this ground, and we have but one at hand, and a three- 
year-old one at that, which he may whistle down the 
wind, and us with it, as antiquated and archaic. So we 





will not with such a slender following beard the lion in 
his verbal den, grim as it is with debris of slaughtered 
phrases and idioms ‘‘ irremediably damned,” and haunted 
by the spectre of Dean Alford. One mistake, however, we 
ure sure of. Mr. Moon prefaces himself with a remark to 
the effect that he has written HJijah in the Spenserian 
stanza. We are far too wary to argue this matter. We 
mean only to quote, and let Mr. Moon and Ziijah fight it 
out between them according to all the rules of the epic 
P.R. And the prophet shall lead off with this from 
page 26: 
“For angels graciously 
Came to the prophet in that calm retreat 
Making the spot most hallowed ground ; 
And still | the sun | shine lin | gers round | the im | press of | 
their feet.” 
How many feet in an Alexandrine? But lest Spenser 
may have used this liberty of verse in some recently dis. 
covered codex rescriptus of the Wuérie Queene, we cite 
another passage from the pages furtber on, to which, by 
the way, we call the attention of Mr. Henry Bergh as 
being something, so to speak, in his line: 
** Alas, 
To think that e’er there should have been days when 
A man was far Jees cared for than an ase! 
jut there arv Ahabs now, as there were then, 
Who more for mere dumb brutes care than for heir fellow-men,” 
It will be observed that we do not attempt to scan the 
last line, 
Oov more example and we have done, These lines 
close canto third : 
> * Elijah, who no sympathy could feel 
For Baal's pricets, still stadied to obtain 
Respect for kings, Exemplary in zeal, 
And preaching ever by some deed, 
Le ran before King Ahab's steed 
And flying at ite utmost speed—from Carmel to Jezreel,” 
XXXVI, 
God's hand was on the prophet’s, and he lew 
As tf his feet had wings ; 
Aud though long ages have rolled by since THEN, 
That lesson of God's prophet unto men is still divinely true, 
Truth changes not with lapse of time! 
No ; ever as we higher climb 
The mount of years, there rings, 
Borne upward as on trumpet-blast, 
This lesson from the mighty past ; * Respect is due to kings.’” 


7 


\r. Moon may call this Spenserian; we call it a very 
sample of Walter-Scotch. 
Bat, after all, this is mere matter of form. The shape 
and scope of the poem deserve praise. It was well 
wrought out in the author’s mind before he began, and 
the result is a sequence and clearness that please any one 
4 Elijah the Prophet: An Epic Poem. by G. Washington Moon, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, author of 7he Dean’s 


English. Second edition. London: Hatchard & Co.; New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867. 





contemplating it as a whole. But we think that to this 
very epic form, so carefully elaborated, is due the fact 
that he has not done his best, and it seems to us that in 
epic verse he cannot do his best. We judge this mainly 
from observing the best passages. We note that the 
beauties are all in short phrases, many in aline. No- 
where is there a single stanza of sustained excellence. 
The axiom has often suggested itself to us that there is 
a mental periodicity of metre. Some poets need a page 
for their finest ideas, some a stanza, some only a line. 
We even go the length of saying-that the mere divisions 
of a metre will often make all the difference in the world. 
We believe Zlohenlinden would have been altogether 
another poem in eight-line stanzas, and Locksley Hall an 
unpublished scrap with its long, drear lines cut in two. 
This Spenserian stanza is too long for Mr. Moon's melodic 
period. His very departures from it show this. Also, 
we predict that he will excel himself in descriptive 
passages. Almost every one of the best lines occurs in 
some description. 
This is notable in such verses as these (p. 53): 


* A wh'rlwind in its fary came, and rent 
The mountains round him; and its wrath being spent, 
An earthquake shook Mount Horeb to its base; 
Fires subterranean then finding vent, 
Their flames shot up to heaven, as if to trace 
Jehovah's awful name upon unbounded space.” 
Also in the following (p. 55), where Mr. Moon gives a 
fair instance of the curious sort of simplicity of style 
which pervades the whole book ; 
* After the earthquake and the fire there came 
A still «mall voice of love and mercy true, 
In gentleness it breathed Elijah’s name ; 
And Peace around his neck her soft arms threw, 
And kissed away the tear-drops, as the dew 
Is kissed, by sunshine, from the summer flowers,” 
The putting of the clause “ by sunshine ” between com- 
mas is Mr. Moon all over. 
The best lines in the whole book are these (p. 60) de- 
scribing Benhadad’s coming horsemen : 
* Over the hills their spears rose like a flame 
Of Sorests sel all suddenly on fire.” 
And these (p. 67) on the meeting of the hostile armies : 


* As thunder-clouds which seem to meet in ire, 
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constant transposition of the fluids at the poles and e 
maintaining sea-communication in a transverse direction from 
the vicinity of pole to pole, giving form and outline to the conti. 
nents and determining mainly the direction of mountain chaing 
Currents moving in a northerly and southerly direction, ag the 
Gulf Stream, move more or less in curves, owing to the rotation 
of the earth on its axis, and always tend to flow in a line deter. 
mined by a composition of these forces, wearing away in a 
measure all intervening barriers in course of time, 
currents often cause a deviation, as in the case ¢ 
the Gulf Stream with that from Behring’s Straits, 
From this last sentence Mr. Chapin’s notions of geogrg. 
phy appear to be as original as his physics. 

Upon the theory advanced in the following paragraph 
we have no opinion whatever : 

“The currents in the atmosphere tend to equalize its tempera 
ture, and its conductivity and capacity to sustain force by the 
cubes increase with its density, thereby increusing the refrig 
ing forces.” 

The general style of the book, we should state, is such ag 
to satisfy us that this is not a conundrum or a rebus nor 
any nonsense of (hat kind, 

Throughout the remaining sections of the book, in 
which are discussed the subjects of tides, precession of 
the equinoxes, nutation and acceleration of the moon’ 
mean motion, the author has to deal with relative and 
compound motion, and the confusion of ideas which 
follows is something marvellous. He says, for instance. 

*When all portions of a body continually moving in a given 

direction have not equal velocities of translation, the resultant 
is a motion of rotation on an axis as well as in an orbit, as jy 
evideut in case of the moon,” 
Then, having found an axial rotation of the moon, be 
seeks for the axis, and concludes that it must be at“q 
point having the least centrifugal force ”’—hence, jt 
passes through that edge of the moon which is nearest 
the earth. After the above reasoning the reader will by 
prepared for the following difference of opinion : 

“ Terschel says, ‘The rotation [of the earth] must be performed 
round an axis or diameter of the aphere, whose poles or extrem. 
ities, where it meets the surface, correspond always to the same 
points on the ephere,’ But this requires that the axis of 4 re. 
volving body have a fixed position in space, or that every portiog 
have an equal motion of translation, which does not admit of an 
orbital motion, but requires that the revolving body move jn 4 
rectilineal path,” 

The cause of the tide opposite to the moon Mr, 
Chapin finds to be the instability of the earth's axis, which 
rotates about a centre once ina lunar month ; and in this 
cause also he finds the origin of the precession of the 


quator, 


Complex 
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And for a time their sullen wrath restrain, 

Draw suddenly their flushing swords of fire, 

And pour each other's life-blood on the plain.” 
These have both fire and fancy, and no one can say of 
the man that wrote them that he cannot become a poet. 

Another kindred passage is this (p. 142), where the 
metaphor is almost equally well carried out : 

“ The brightest jewel in the costliest shrines 
Where God is worshipped is humility, 
°Tis likea star which trembles while it shines, 
And through its trembling brighter seems to be.”” 
If Cowper or Campbell or Tom Moore had written these 
last lines they would have been a commonplace of quo- 
tation for years. 

In conclusion, Hlijah is not a great poem, but it also 
bears evidence all over it that it is not its author's best. 
He is, as we have said, mistaken in his choice of style 
and metre, and yet under all this disadvantage there are 
touches of true industry and strokes of true inspiration 
which ought to encourage Mr. Moon to give us another 
book. ‘T'ypographically we do not think he can possibly 
better it; poetically, we feel sure that, with a broader 
self-knowledge of his peculiar bent, le can and will far 
excel Llijah. 
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WI Correlation and Conservation of Gravitation and 
Heat, and some of the Kifects of these Horeca on the 
Solar System. By than 8S. Chapin. Springfield : Lewis 
J. Powers & Bro. 1867.—Under the comprehensive title 
of Gravitation in Nature we find a series of cerays upon 
the earth's structure and motions in which, upon most 
points, the writer differs radically in opinion from the 
accepted authorities, In the first section the author dis- 
cusses the earth's internal heat and fluidity, and refers 
them to gravitation as a cause, His views respecting 
the correlation of gravitation and heat are expressed 
with a clearness quite exceptional, In the second section 
the reasoning is applied to other bodies of the solar sys- 
tem, To Mr, Chapin’s general conclusions in these two 
sections we presume no serious objection will be offered, 
although he seems to expect it. But in his theorizing 
upon the effects of the internal heat we can satisfy his 
expectations and disagree with him—as, for instance, in 


TABLE, 


,| his referring springs generally to the higher temperature 


below the surface of the earth. Some new views re- 
specting land formations, as well as some fresh notions 
regarding the relation between cause and effect, are set 
forth as follows: 

**In consequence of the centrifugal force and spheroidal figure 
of the earth the tendency originally must have been to form the 
inequalities on the surface of the earth nearly parallel with the 
equator. But the unequal temperature and equalizing tendencies 








of the air and water, in different portions of the earth, cause 


equinoxes as well as other irregularities which have puz: 
zled savans frou: Newton down to our Springfield phi- 
losopber. If there are any portions of the work more in- 
comprehensible than the rest, they are the references to 
the diagrams, of which there are four. 

Mr. Chapin closes the preface to his book in evident 
humility and resignation. ‘“ When Kepler,” he says, 
“jntroduced his immortal work, he said, ‘lt may well 
wait a century for a reader, as God las waited six thou- 
sand years for an interpreter of his works.’ Therefore, 
when I not only introduce new theories, but combat the 
errors of adopted ones, | may expect to wait long for an 
impartial reader.” 


Kugincers’ and Mechanics’ Poeket-Book. By Chas. Has- 
well. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The tables and 
formulas compiled by Mr. Haswell have been long known 
to mechanics. The present edition, which is the twenty 
first, contains much new matter, selected with a good 
appreciation of the wants of the practical engineer. Be 
side the usual mathematical tables found in similar 
works, this edition contains both theoretical and empirical 
formule, applying to all branches of engineering labor 
except surveying. In the subject of hydraulics eapecialiy 
the selections are from the best sources, and together form 
a very complete treatise upon the subject. 

The usefulness of this book is somewhat impaired by 
faulty arrangement, but it is notwithstanding the most 
complete pocket table-book we have ever seen, and Sts 
compactners and durability are very admirable, 

1. The Artof English Composition, By Henry N. Day. 
New York : Charles Scribner & Co, 1867, IL The Artof 
Discourse, A System of Ithetoric. Whe Same.—" For one 
who speaks Knglieh to study the grammar of the ng 
lish language according to the method of our common 
systems of grammar is most unnatural,” In these words 
of lis preface Mr, Day strikes the key-note of his studies 
in rhetoric, and only asserts what educators have for 
long time tacitly acknowledged, Many a brain has 
ached to account for Milton's bad grammar according 
Murray’s rules, and parsing and other analytic methods 
have been practised until every cunningly-involved 
poetic suggestion or sustained flight of prose oratory 10 
the language would seem to have been redistributed 
into the dead forms of unlovely syntax; but still the 
“best parsers” have not been graduated as the best 
writers, Some careless, dreamy pupil has astonished the 
methodizers, both teachers and scholars, by carrying off 
the prizes for English composition, and American Mil 
tons, or even correct and sparkling writers of less calibre, 
in any increased number, have thus far remained mute 
andinglorious. Two opposite methods are being adopted 
to remedy this defect in the teaching of English com- 
position. One is to make the analysis of the English 
sentence still more exhaustive and intricate, to invite the 
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mixed,” and there, 80 far as we can see, ruthlessly aban- 
don him ; the other is to discard analysis, at least in a 
measure, and make the thought and not the form of the 
sentence the organic principle in determining the kinds, 
forms, and uses of words. Mr. Day, in adopting this syn- 
thetic method, styles his books Ze Arts, respectively, of 
composition and discourse. That is, they are not sci- 
ences, nor to be studied by scientific methods. A gram- 
mar arranged on this principle would be, indeed, a nov- 
elty. It would involve in its very inception a compari- 
gon of all known languages, and would develope the 
fact that languages, like mathematics, have been vari- 
ously formulated according to the genius of the races 
that have applied to them. The task is too great for 
the present scholars of the world, and when accomplished 
might not result in erecting grammar into a science. 
Accordingly, Mr. Day, in T’he Art of Composition, retains 
in general the usual nomenclature of grammar, This 
book ‘is, in fact, a grammar in which each part of 
speech is treated always with reference to the office 
it fills in the process of thought. A general distine- 
tion i made between form-words and notion-words, 
the latter being the connectives which “help out the 
expression of the thought by indicating some relation of 
the notion-words in a sentence,” while the former are the 
verbs, nouns, adjectives, and words which express an 
assertion, an object, or a significant quality. After the 
pupil is familiar with the nature of each part of speech 
in its relation to thought—and the philosophy of this 
new arrangement, especially in its treatment of the verb, 
is uncommonly sound and clear—there follow chapters 
on the modifying elements of the sentence and abnormal 
forms. With these elements of thought and expression 
firmly fixed in his mind by the practical exercises inter- 
spersed and by an excellent method of detail pervading 
the book, the pupil is ready for construction and analysis. 
Those who are fond of this Jatter method of teaching 
accuracy in construction will find the subject treated 
quite in accordance with more elaborate systems, al 
though not, of course, 80 fully developed, The subject of 
construction is further presented under a different light 
in a chapter on the symbolism of thought and one on the 
elaboration of thought ; but these divisions, on the whole, 
do not seem to add much to what is otherwise a novel 
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as the editor claims, to the comfort of the reader. We 
know of no other edition, indeed, whereby the lover of the 
quaint, homely, vigorous old English poetry can more 
pleasantly make or renew acquaintance with “ the pure 
well of English undefiled.’ 


I. Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin St. Pierre. 
With illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.—1l. Undine. By Friedrich Baron 
de la Motte HKouqué. With illustrations by H. W. Her- 
rick. The same.—The inimitable Mrs. Caudlé was, we 
believe, the last addition we had to note to the very ju- 
diciously selected series which Messrs. Hurd & Houghton 
are collecting under the title of the J?iverside Serics. The 
two volumes now on our table are of the kind which one 
can as littie fail to possess as he could the Curtain Lec- 
tures. Paul and Virginia, delightful as it is for children, 
has the further advantage that it partakes to a degree 
of the nature of Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim's Prog- 
788, 80 that we can never entirely outgrow it as we do 
so many of our other childish favorites, Sanford and 
Merton and Miss Edgeworth, for instance. Of the pres- 
ent edition we think its translation better than any pre- 
vious one, the memoir of the author is always desirable, 
and the scenes of the story are precisely of the sort in 
which Mr. Augustus Hoppin’s pencil is best employed. 

As to Undine, Germany has never given us a more 
simply and perfectly lovely little tale. So nearly every- 
body knows it from repeated readings that it is not 
worth while to describe it, and we need only assure others 
that they have an hour or two of exquisite pleasure in 
store. As is true of all the books of the Riverside Series, 
for inexpensive ones they could scarcely be better. 


Voices of the Border ; comprising Songs of the Field, 
Songs of the Bower, Indian Melodics, and Promiscuous 
Poems. By Lieut.-Col. G. W. Patten, United States 
Army. New York: Hurd & Ioughton. 1867.—In a 
very tasteful and handsomely printed volume, Colonel 
Patten has collected, as he tells us in his preface, 
with the laudable desire of “rescuing from literary 
shipwreck, some of his fugitive pieces, which have 
hitherto floated, rudderless, on the uncertain current 
of the public press.” This was his principal motive. 
He had another, however, in the unusual though amiable 





and successful attempt to simplify the study of grammar. 

In the department of rhetoric, that is, in 7he Art of 
Discourse, the subject is developed, as in Zhe Art of Com- 
position, in its relations to thought, and invention is as- 
signed the prominent place it held in the treatises of the 
ancient rhetoricians, Any book at all equal to the urgent 
demand for a rearrangement of the subjects on this basis 
must be necessarily somewhat empirical. But Mr. Day's 
classifications have been adjusted through a conscientious 
analysis of the philosophy of language, and, if not the 
best in the departinent of style, are certainly better than 
any in their general relation to logic and cesthetics com- 
bined. In the general explanation of the subject, the 
threefold relation of rhetoric to logic, wsthetics, and 
ethics is clearly stated, and the subsequent divisions of 
the book develope rhetoric In this universal character. 
Accordingly, the book tolerably well unites the merit of 
Archbishop Whately’s ingenious system, which treats 
rhetoric as an outgrowth of logic, and that of Dr. Blair, 
whose extended disquisitions on taste and antiquated 
standards in style render it incomplete and valuable only 
in relation to wsthetics. 

The process of invention is defined to consist in ex- 
planation, confirmation, excitation, and persuasion, and 
these branches of discourse are successively unfolded, 
the logical processes of attaining each being methodically 
presented with exercises for practise, Under the head of 
excitation, for instance, are found examples like the fol- 
lowing : “ Vind in the following themes considerations 
of grounds for the feelings named: commiseration in the 
subjugation of the Poles,” etc. The obvious advantage 
of this system of teaching the art of composition is that 
the pupil has a definite form of thought presented to 
him, the developement of which is as simply a matter of 
Practien as the solving of a problem under a rule in 
arithmetic, and, if the book has been carefully taught, a 
form which has curtain fixed relations to all possible 
forms of discourse. ‘I'he old method of asking the 
scholar to write his thoughts on a theme, no matter how 
interesting to him, always fails in securing excellence in 
the arrangement, even when the natural capacity of the 
mind furnishes good ideas, and a logical arrangement of 
thought seems to be all that can be properly taught in a 
branch #0 largely dependent as rhetoric is upon natural 
aptitude in the learner, 


The Canterbury Tales. By Geoffrey Chaucer. From 
the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of Thomas 
Tyrwhitt. Condensed and arranged under the Text. A 
new edition. Illustrated by Kdward Corbould. London 
and New York: George Routledge & Sons.—This new 
edition of the ever fresh and charming Canterbury Tales 
is fairly printed, tolerably illustrated, neatly and attract- 
ively bound, and edited with care and judgement. The 
text seems to be accurate and pure in the main, and the 
transposition of the glossary and notes from the end of 
the book to the foot-notes on each page certainly adds, 


wish to gratify “the frequent solicitations of his friends,” 
for whom, he observes, gracefully if not quite clearly, 
“he has consented to arrange a full bouquet of those 
flowers which, presented, hitherto, singly, have been re- 
ceived with a smile of favor, if not by an expression of 
regard.” We trust the colonel’s horticultural friends are 
many and liberal enough to reward the disinterested 
trouble of the warrior-bard. They will, doubtless, find 
in these blossoms thus pressed, to continue the colonel’s 
metaphor, for private preservation, much of the perfume 
if, less of the freshness that charmed them when they 
(the blossoms, that is) “ floated rudderless on the uncertain 
current of the public press.” And to all who are as yet 
unfamiliar with the colonel’s muse we can offer no bet- 
ter recommendation in introducing her than by mention- 
ing that, among her floral offerings—indeed it might be 
called the sunflower of the collection—will be found the 
gorgeous splendors of Zhe Seminole’s Reply. But milder 
tastes are equally consulted ; there be modest violets and 
lilies as well as flaunting roses and hauglty tulips. In- 
deed the colonel’s lyre, to our surprise, seems more attuned 
to the dulcet melodies of peace than the strident notes of 
war; for there are 179 pages of Songs of the Bower to 
only 84 pages of Songs of the Field. Among them we 
find such novel and suggestive themes as The ye of 
Cerulean Blue, To Ianthe, The Discarded, My Bosom is 
a Sepulchre, The Lonely Grave, First Love, And Thou wert 
Kidlse, and a great many Slanzas for Music, to Mary and 
Ada, and the like, Indeed the size and variety of the 
colonel’s bouquet precludes the reasonable supposition 
which he modestly suggests in bis preface, that ' the pen 
would be less familiar to him than the sword,” And if he 
has only done as much execution with the latter instru 

ment as he has with the former, he may surely rest upon 
his laurels, His book would make a suitable presentation 
volume at school exhibitions, or would furnish to unseru- 
pulous young men of a sentimental turn abundant ma. 
torial for a superior article of album verse at little cost, 
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“MRS. BROWN” AT DODWORTH HALL. 


‘PF y\OUBTLESS the multiplicity of other attractions 

explains the slimness of audiences which Mr. Ar- 
thur Sketchley’s English reputation and the singular 
merit of his entertainment render it difficult otherwise to 
account for. We say singular merit, because monologue 
demands a special and by no means usual skill and be- 
cause the very apparent egotism of one man’s setting 
himself up to amuse us excites a slight though natural 
feeling of opposition. We submit to be instructed far 
more readily than to be entertained ; for though we are 
sometimes willing to admit—to ourselves—our compara- 
tive ignorance, everybody cherishes at heart a conviction 
that he can be, when he chooses, as entertaining as any- 
body else, just as we all secretly prefer to be thought 
brilliant rather than sound, So we revolt a little at this 
assumption of superiority. We say to ourselves, This 
man fancies he can control my risorial muscles, pretends 
to a power which I can’t always command myself, Very 
well, we shall see—and so straightway determine not to 
laugh on any consideration whatever, Probably every 
one has at some time or other experienced and yielded 
to this inherent spirit of contradiction, We go to an 
entertainment of this nature not to be amused, bat to be 
not amused, And the performer has to conquer this pre- 
judice before he can hope to win the favor of his audi- 
ence. Herein Mr, Sketchley is eminently successful, 
His very appearance, his hearty manner, his genial smile 
go far to prepossess one almost against one’s will before he 
has opened his mouth ; in five minutes after, he has put 
us all in good humor, in ten minutes we are smiling, ina 
quarter of an hour we are laughing unrestrainedly, and 
the small but compact colony of enthusiastic Britons in 
front, who deem hilarity a patriotic duty, are gurgling and 
gasping and shaking and choking and fizzling and ex- 
ploding in the most uproarious merriment. Those who 
have only read and laughed over Mrs. Brown’s mishaps 
ahd blunders in Fun or in the published collection of 
her adventures can have no notion how much the comi 
cality is increased by the art of the author’s viva voce re- 
lation. Mr. Sketchley’s freedom from affectation, his 
clearness of enunciation, and the droll seriousness of his 
delivery we cannot too highly praise, and we shall consider 
it no slight slur on the taste of metropolitan sightseers 
if they longer fail to encourage a performance as unique 
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yolume, which covers the period from the death of Charles 
. to the dissolution of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. 

Mr. ArtuuR HELPs is about to publish two volumes 
of Spanish-American history on The Life of Las Casas and 
Pizarro and the Conquest of Peru. 


Mr. Frank L. Dow1ina, barrister-at-law and editor 
of Bell's Life, died recently in London, 

Mr. JouN OXENFORD is to contribute a series of Amer- 
ican Social Sketches to The Leader, the new weekly, in 
which a novel by Mr. Edmund Yates is appearing. 

Lorp Rosst—William Parsons, Earl of* Rosse, for- 
metly Lord Oxmantown, and known throughout the 
world for his devotion to astronomy and the construction 
of his great telescope—died on the 8ist ult. 

Mr. J.G. 8. VAN Brena, a prominent savant, and for 
many years Perpetual Seeretary of the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Haarlem, died recently at the age of seventy- 
nite, 

Banon Prokiscn, recently Atistrian Ambarsador at 
Constantinople, Wrote many yeara ago a work (with an 
wapronotinceable Haine) on the Greek insurrection in 
131, This he has just determined to publish, and frou 
hia long residence in the Hast, and the access le enjoyed 
aa atibadaador to usually inacceasible sources of informa 
tion, hia book is paid to give much new light on the 
Fastern question, 

Da, UG, , Wise, onee a United States consul, haa made 
this country the sulijeet of a atatistical work, whose name 
ja alao too Germanioally ponderoua for mention, in proof 
of the jnfluenee of railroads on national wealth 


Mi, BH, Mioyiort has written a memolr— Pine biograph 
fathe Sehildervng—ol dolann Martin Lappenber, a atu 
dent and writer of Miglish Lietory who apent iiany years 
ii Meotland, Waa an intliinate of Wordeworth, Wileon, 
Aid other literary tien of the day, and died two oF three 
years sitive 

Mii, LobWid Noth, a asso plished iiisiclan and the 
bingfapher of Mogart, has added to the metoire of 
Heethoven two voliiies of a eethoien'a Leben, ia whieh 
he dwells expecially oa the composers youth, the period 
of his life of whieh least is known, bringing the work 
fdowa to INt4. The eonipletion of the work by Me. 
Thayer, an Aterican, an the same subject has been de 
layed hy its author's illness, from which he is reported 
As Feenyeriige. 

Mak. JowN STUART MILL, there is now reason to hope, 
will so0n pay a visit to the United States. 


—_—-— 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





rqXO tue Epiror oF THE RounpD TABLE: 
Sin: In answer to your correspondent “J. B. D.,” in No. 114 
of The Round Table, 1 would state that he will find 
‘* Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate,” etc., 
in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister ; the prose quotation, I think, but 
am not sure, is one of Goethe’s precepts. 

Seeing the subject mentioned in Notes and Queries once or 
twice as to what source Mr. Tennyson was indebted for his Enoch 
Arden, I would respectfully enquire if it has never occurred to 
you that it is identical with a story from the Danish published 
by the Harpers in their magazine in 1852 or 1853? 

Respectfully, ete., 


G. ©. E. 
Jackson, Miss., Oct. 11, 1867. 


To Tap Eprror or Tun Rounp TABLE! 

Sin! Can you or any of your readers tell in what book of mag- 
azine the poem called Dryburgh Abbey can be found? It was 
written many yeats since, and represented the burial of Sir 
Walter Scott, with every character in his novels coming to the 
funeral, a long and ghostly procession, The poem is highly im 
agifative and poetical, aud was, I believe, written by Charles 
Swait, As nearly as [cai remember the poet Commences this) 





“Twas mori, bit hot the rays whieh fall the stimimer flowers 
Aihone 


When Beauty walks in gladness forth with all her light and 
Rone 

*P was MOF, ' ' ' ‘ 

And shadows, lilee the mista of death, were out ipon the gale, 

Por he whase epirit woke the dist of tutions inte life, 

That o'er the Waste and barren earth epread fuwers and fruit 
Ape File, 

Whoee pening ‘ 

Had fled for ever trom the love, hope, friendship of mankind.” 

O, Hi, P, 

Totrno, Beptember @1, 1607 


Te gue Horror of THe llounp Tannese 
Mint A eorrespondent of The Pall Mall Gazette quotes from 
Tyoilua and Cressida to show that Shakespeare preeeded Newton 


in the diseovery of the law of gravitation, The lives quoted are 


these! 
* Tut the strong hace and hitlding of my leve 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawiie all things tu ity” 
and 





*'Prie as the earth to its bentbe.” 

Certainly Here is al idea very Hike that APU WhiPh Ponfpes the 
Newtoilah thesfy. Bit the qiestion afises 1H iy Hina, Did eves 
& ue, EVER Tholgh & Bhakeepeare, HIE pan the diseavery af a 
physteud low While Wider the Tispifatian af puesy? ts Heb the 
HieHIAL Blate Git OF Whibh sprigs the pace originality antagan 
jstie GHEFeLyY fe That Hank Whieh baie Hew Blandpulits iA seieuee? 
i va so fF toward an afiivmative answer ta this Bulky as ta ia 
sist thal Ha Ane ever Originated the idea af the earth's central at 
traction af fhe saine dime that he created an image af sexual love; 
therefore that, if the 6onception embodied in the lines is really 





Shakespeare's, he must haye arrived at it naf through the same 
train of thanght which led to the composition ef the play contain- 
ing it; in short, that it must haye been the result of a clase and 
continuous study by the tufedicct, apart altogether from that filling 
Vf the fancy which evinces itself in the dramas generally. 





any prose record to tell us of poaching Will Shakespeare's en- 
tering at any period upon a course of study such as might have 
directed him to the governing principle of the universe ? 

My opinion is, that the thonght introduced into Troilus and 
Cressida was borrowed by the introducer ; and I have not at hand 
any foundation for a reason why the source may not have been 
the hypothesis of vortices broached by Descartes. According to 
this hypothesis, the original diffused material ef the earth was 
drawn to a whirling centre, for which same stands the earth’s 
present centre, 

Hie in whose analytic brain was worked out the Jnductive 
Method—namely, Bacon—was familiar, of course, with the Car- 
tesian system. Are there not, in his prose writings, particular 
proofs of the familiarity, such as to confirm Judge Holmes in his 
belief that the same brain, in its earlier and more imaginative 
inductions, profited thereby to the obtaining of a comparison for 
the poem ? ‘ G. W. Eveiern, 

Fort Famripip, Me., October 21, 1867, 

Newton's discovery was not that bodies fall toward the centre 
of the earth,—a thing which mtist, of ¢ourse, have been observed 
before his time or Shakespeare’s of Dante's, 

To ith Epiton of THe Rounn Tannen} 

Sitti Th the coirse of my fending lately T have lit apon variona 
Alliisiniis te come tiyeterisiia monomunia of Tiehelien's Rister, 
the Marchionesa de Hréaé, but have Hever heen able te find any 
explaination Cat you oF any of your Fenders ehlighten me? 

Yotrs, Quip 

Hasta, Oetober 85, 1807 

by, J, Moreau in his Peychologie Murhide gives the follawing 
explanation, whieh we find it diffleuit ta translate: 

* Hile eroyait avoir wn derridve de eriatal, ne voulait pas eae 
Reoir de peur de le ensser, et le tenalit aeignensement entre Bea 
deux raalne de peur qu'il He lui arrivat malheur,” 

To var Boiron or Tar Rounp Tanne: 

fin: To Carl Bernsen: Is net the wittielam attributable rathes 
to Bir Rdward Sugden, now Lord St, Leonard? ft is said te have 
heen drawn from hin hy a deeision of Lerd Brougham adverse 
to a ease in whieh Bir Mdward was eeunsel? Lord Lyndhurst pre 
ceeded Lord Brovigham as Lord Chaneellor, and, having left the 
bar, had He motive for seh sareasm 

To O, A. Bo: Was nut the epitaph oa Chartres rather the joint 
work of that eonelave of wits of whieh Pope was the pope than of 
Arbuthnot ebaly? Dees net the bitter insult After haviiie daily 
desefved the gallows for What he did, he Was Aially evidenined 
te ib foe What he eutild fof do,” Pemibd you ot Bwitth BLOG 
To PHB HHHPAR OF THE Hoavan Tapas: 

Rik: Would ¥al BF GE OF ¥AUF FeaMerS he Baad eHoEeH ta ik 
fart He As ta the AlbhaFehip oF the fallawlig ¢ 

't law Fises Worth b¥ poyerly¥ @ppressed.”* 
Alsa, this? 
ge Hunger is cslamarais 48a will be fed."* 

Let me take this appartunity ta ask where a capy af Rhoda 

daphne could be obtained ar eyen seen for a perusal ¥ 
Yours truly, 6, A.D 

New Yors, October 17, 1807. 

Our correspondent will find his first quotation in Dr. Johnson's 
London, an imitation of the tenth satire of Juvenal; the second 


fs there | we should say might be found in almost any country paper. 
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PRIZE. 


Exposition UNIVERSEL, Pants, 1867—THe Howk Macuink Co.—Ettas Hows, Jr.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the onLY 


Cross oF THE LEGION oF Honor AND GoLpD MEDAL given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official 


Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867, in these words: Ex1as Hows, Jr. 





{ Fabricant de Machines 4 coudre exposant. 
’ (Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor, 





Asa Love Token Phalon & Son’s Matchless 
Exrract oF THE “ Nicgut BLoomina CEREUs ” is the most appro- 
priate in the whole catalogue of souvenirs. Cupid—fresh from 
his nest of rose leaves and with their aroma on his winys—could 
hot infuse into the air such enchanting fragrance. 


COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Ons, in combination with Guycentng, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 


exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, For sale by all 
Druggists, 








GEORGE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium recvived over all competition, when and wher- 
. ever exhibited, 


THE 


Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorn, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


ete 


Ronenr Swen, 


James I, Pines, 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT LAW, 
02 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 


Mresne, Sewers, & Prenee practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
pee to the tanagement of Ketates, Hivestinent of Moneys, 
Conveyanelng, Organization of Cuinpanies, ete, ete., ete 





CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that émitations of our fine ELEC- 
TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, ete., 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; also, that | 
there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. | 
These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well | 
calculated to deceive. Furchasers can only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


w 
gosstAM MPg Co 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 





Trade-Mark Stamped on 
base of 


or 
Electro-Plate. { every article. 





bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to | 
the best Sheffield plate, | 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov: | 
idence, R. I. 


. _—— ——s| 


A Complete Assortment of the above Ware | 
at retail by the introducers, 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, 
TIFFANY & CO., 


550 AND 552 Broapway, New Yor«; 


“9 Rup Ricuptmv, Pants. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish, 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 


Realdences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and partieu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation, New 
Deslgna prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly tpon request, 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—JANAUSCHEK. 


DirEcToR, . : ‘ ‘ MAX MARETZEK. 
MLLE. FANNY JANAUSCHEK 
will perform dvring the present week on Thursday and Friday 
Evenings. On Saturday Afternoon, Grand Matinee. On Wed- 
needay Evening, Nov. 6, at 8, second and last time of Lessing's 
Immortal Drama, 
EMILIA GALOTTI. ; 
Received on its first performance with great enthusiasm. 
Mile. Fanny Janauschek in the two characters, Emilia and the 
Countess Orsina. : 
On Thursday Evening, for the first time, 
THE GLADIATOR OF RAVENNA. 
On Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 9, at 1, 
CRAND JAMAUSCHEK MATINEE. 
Notice To THE Patrons oF THE OpeRA.—Full notice will be 
given of the first performance of Gounod’s Celebrated New 


opens ROMEO E CIULETTA. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


Il, L. BATEMAN, . 8 4. 





Lxssex AND DirecrTor, 





Splendid and continued triumph of both the Operatic and Dra- 
matic Companies! The house thronged every night with the 
most fashionable audiences ! 

THE GRAND DUCHESS! 
Renewed triumph! The gems of the Opera encored nightly! 

Wednesday Kvening, Nov, 6, and every Monday, Wednesday, 
Thureday, aud Friday Evenings, with ita powerful cast, gorgeous 
costumes, tine chorus, and complete orchestra, 

THE GRAND DUCHESS OF CEROLSTEIN. 

Grand Duchess Matinee every Saturday at 1 o'clock, 

Parisian Dramatic Company, 

SatunpDAY Evenina Next, : 


LES IDEES DE MME. AUBRAY. 


Tickets at the theatre; G, Schirmer's, 701 Broadway ; Macoy's, 
112 and 114 Brondway, 

gre Adminaion, $1; Reserved Seata, $1.50; Balcony Boxes‘ 
$8 to R1U; Proscentum, $10 to $15. Begins at Ty. 


THEODORE THOMAS'S SYMPHONY 
SOIREES. 
stee of Subscription Tickets (Including © Reserved Seat) for 
bide fone PemAlbiing Of Teo, Thomas's SYMPHONY Somrmes, Five 
Jullara enel 
Te be frail at G, Sehirmer’a, TH Broadway; at Jordens & Muar. 


atylea, by A, DEMARRHST, Bigraver, 18% Broadway, corner Of | (aja, 15a Brogdway; et Poud’s uptown Miele Sture, 865 Broad 


Juhi Street, Crystal Carda, Mutogramsa, ete. 


way; and abt the ofiiee at Stelnway Hall; 
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FROM THE AGATHYNIAN PRESS. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK, 


Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. wit. PusLisu Noy. 15: 


SLAVE SONCS OF THE SOUTH. 
A Collection of 136 Secular and Spiritual Songs set to Music, 
Elegantly Printed, and Bound in Extra Cloth, 

The trade will find this werk admirably adapted for the holi- 
days. The demand for it has already been very great from all 
parts of the country and from persons of all shades of political 
opinion. A liberal discount allowed to dealers, whose early orders 
are solicited. Price $1 50. 





Aso, Dec. 1: 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 

By an Officer of the United States Army. Illustrated with en- 
gravings from photographs. A graphic account of this sin- 
gular people by one who has lived among them and knows 
them, Price $1 50. 





Now Reavy: 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. 
With an Introduction by F. $8. Cozzens, Esq. Only two hundred 
copies printed. 

The paper, type, head and tail pieces, press-work, etc., of this 
edition are unexcelled by any work published in this country. 
Early application will be necessary to secure copies of this luxu- 
rious edition of the most inimitably humorous book published 
for many years. Sold only to subscribers, Price $2 50. 

All the works published by us are sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. 

A. SIMPSON & CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


Book BY THE AUTHOR OF St. ELMO AND BEULAN. 


INEZ. 
By AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 
Avutuor or 8t. ELMo AND Bevan. 





[An Extract from a Letter of the Author.) 
Mosire, Oct, 23, 1867, 
Mr. W. 1. Pootey—Dear Sir: Accept my thanks for the exceed- 
ingly handsome copy of Inez which you so kindly forwarded to 
me 


1 yol, 12mo, fine edition, extra cloth, price $1 75, 
W. 1. POOLEY, 
BookshLLin AND PULLIAIEN, 
Harper & Hrothers’ Nuilding, New York, 


*,* Sent by wail, free, ipon receipt of price 


Helmbold's Extract Buchu and Improved 
Tiose Wasit cure seeret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
At little expense, little or no ¢hange in diet, ha inconvenience 
and no exposure, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties, 


THREE NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


To be issued in monthly volumes, beginning with October, 
N.B.—For publishing these editions, founded on the ** PEREN- 
NIAL POPULARITY OF IRVING," see proepectus, 
The first and second volumes, é, ¢., 
1.—BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 
I1,—WOLFERT’S ROOST, 
Are now Ready, 
KNICKERBOCKER EDITION, Illustrated, + 9225 
RIVERSIDE EDITION, . . . . .« »« 1% 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, iota hoe, «© 9 See 
1, THE KNICKERBOCKER (large-paper) EDITION, on superfine 
Jaid paper, full size 12mo0, with illustrations, Elegantly 
printed and bound in extra cloth, gilt top. Price to sub- 
acribers for the whole set, $2 25 per volume; half calf extra, 
$3 %5. 
*,* This edition will be sold only to subscribers for the whole 
set. It will be the best edition for libraries and fur the centre- 
table, 


2, THE RIVERSIDE EDITION—on fine white paper, in 16mo, 
The whole set will be newly stereotyped in the same elegant 
manner as in the volumes already issued. These will be re- 
issued and continued in monthly volumes until completed, 
Green crape cloth, gilt top, bevelled edges, $1 75 per vol. 


8, THE PEOPLE'S EDITION—from the same stereotypes as the 
above, but printed on cheaper paper and neatly bound in 
cloth, price $1 25 per vol. 

*,* In this edition these favorite works are now presented in 
a readable and attractive shape and at a very moderate price, 
*,* THE SUNNYSIDE EDITION is now published complete 
in 23 vols, 12mo, cloth, price $2 50 per vol., or in half calf, $4 per 
vol. 





N. B.—The attention of the Trade is especially invited to these 
several editions. Enterprising booksellers can readily take 
orders for whole sets to be delivered in monthly volumes, 

The next volume will be Sketcu Book, Noy, 15; so on, with 
Magazines on the 15th of each month. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 


The Mining and Metallurgy of Cold and 


Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 


The Sailor’s Word-Book. 


A Book on Mathematical Problems on Sub- 


An Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs. 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
VAN NOSTRAND, 

192 BroADWAY. 


D . 


Silver. 
By J. Antuunr Puruirs. 1 vol. royal 8vo, illustrated, $15 %5. 


By Sm Wm. Tnompson and P. G. Tait, M.A. 1 vol. thick 
8vo, cloth, Clarendon Press, $12 50. 


An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, by the late Ad- 
miral SmyTH, and revised by Vice-Admiral BeLcuER. 1 vol. 
royal 8yo, cloth, price $10 50. 


jects included in the Cambridge 
Course. 
Devised and arranged by JosEPpH WOLSTENHOLME, 


12mo, cloth, $4 25. 


1 vol. 
1 


By P. G. Tart, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $6 25. 


By the late Geo. Witson, M.D. Revised and enlarged by 
STEVENSON MACADAM. With new notations added. (The 
text-book of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn.) 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


By Geo. Dopp. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, with illustrations, $1 75. 


Edited by W. F. Branpe, D.C.L., and the Rev. Gro. W. Cox, 
M.A. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, $25. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. 
Edited by Rost. Hunt, F.R.S. Sixth edition. Revised and 
rewritten. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $47 25. 


Astronomy without Mathematics. 
By E. B. Denison, LL.D. Fourth edition, 


y 1 vol, 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Treatise on Architecture. 
Including Arts of Construction, Building, Masonry, Carpen- 
try, and Strength of Materials, 1 vol, 4to, cloth, finely 
illustrated, $15, 


An Encyclopedia of Architecture. 
By Josern Gwin, F.8.A. A new edition, with additions 
by Wyatt Papworth, PLA. 1 vel. thiek 8vo, finely illis 
trated, $26 25, 
*.* A complete Catalogue of Belentifie Books, revised to 
October 1, 1867, Will be sent to any one Of Application, 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


Higlish and Wrench Advertisements for THe Notno Tania 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMA & 
FRANCIA, 60 Fleet Street, i, O, 


Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Use Heim. 
BoLD's Exrract Buonu AnD Impnoved Tose Wasi, 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK~-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


For Non-Retention or Incontinenceof Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
discases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- 
neys, and dropsical swellings, use Hetapoup's Fuuip Exrnact 
Bucuu, 


The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
nervous and debilitated should immediately use Lxe.imponp's 
Extract Bucuu, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted, 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shattered‘Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
BOLD's Extract Bucuvu. 





Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bast physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 


both sexes, use HELMBOLD's Extract Bucuv. 
and energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 


or, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap, 





ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADR 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 


Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered jn 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum. 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World, 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
ent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 
*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 4g 


Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 


ne 


Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
It will give brisk 


FURNITURE. 


PRICK REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 152 Hester Street, N.Y , 
WIHIOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Thlip Wood; Parlor Murniture, French 
Oi Finish ; Bideboardeand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses; Cottage and Chamber Bets; Cane and Wood Beat 
Chairs, 

We keep the largest variety of any house ia the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods gtiaratteed as represented, 


Helmbold's Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek, Debility is ae 
companied by many alarming symptoma, and if no treatment ia 
submitted to, Consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the Bhappen, Kipneys, Gnavel, 
Drorsy, Onganio WRAKNESS, VeMALH COMPLAINTS, GENERAL 
Desiiiry, and all diseases of the Uninany Ongans, whether ex 
isting in MALu on Fema.e, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing, 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic, 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue, Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy, 


HWELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHLU, 
Katablished upwarda of cightoon years, 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRUGGIST, 


5M Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Holmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu Is pleas 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, avd im- 
mediate in its action, 


How to Poison Children.—Get a Wet Nurse with 
some taint or impure blood (remember, ‘the sing of the father 
are visited upon the children unto the fourth generation"). A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysis all it# 
ingredients, is COMSTOCK'S RATIONAL FOOD, It is used by 
the best physicians. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


——————— 





Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by HeLmBoip’s Extract Bucuvu. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


— 








Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. H&_mBonp’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT oF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 








Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed halr- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham 








New York. 


S0LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Havr gust PUBLISHED: 
I 


cirnCE; OR, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST. 


BY BABINGTON WHITE. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and 
above the average of ordinary works of fiction.— Globe. : 

Aromance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside 
till the wd i is perused, The interest is wonderfully well 

stained.— “7d. — y 
the story is written with cleverness, and will be read with con- 
siderable interest.— Observer. ; : 

Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.— 
Court Circular. » ; 

The story itself is charming.— Cosmopolitan. 

Amore powertully written novel, with a more simple and well 
constructed story, has not lately come before us. We here lay 
down Circe, confessing that its perusal has enthralled us,— 
Morning Advertiser. 

This novel is one of the best of the day.—News of the World. 

hose who have not yet read Circe have a great pleasure to 
come, It is one of the most brilliant productions of modern 
times, written with a rare clegance and power, and telling a 
plain unvarnished story in & manner which leads the reader on 
with deep interest and pleasant suspense till the last page. 
There is also much scholarship shown, but scholarship deprived 
of pedantry, and a moral deduced which is worthy of being 
widely disseminated and taken to heart.—Court Journal, 

This is an extraordinary book, Ii is a story of character, not 
of incident, and itis fraught with a terrible moral.—Luinburgh 
Daily Review. 


Il. 
HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. Engineers’ and Mechanics’ 
Pocket-Book. Containing United States and Foreign 


Weights and Measures ; Rules of Arithmetic; Latitudes and 
Longitudes; Tables of the Weights of Materials; Cables 
and Anchors; Specific Gravities; Geometry; Areas and 
Circumferences of Circles, etc., ete.; Squares, Cubes, and 
Roots ; Meneuration of Surfaces and Solids; Conic Sections; 
Trigonometry; Sines, Secants, and Tangents ; Mechanics; 
Friction; Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics ; Aerostatics ; Dy- 
namics; Gravitation; Animal Strength; Central Forces; 
Fly-Wheels; = Pile-Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mille; 
Strength of Materials ; Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc.; Wheels 
and Wheel-Gearing ; Winding Engines; Heat, Light, Water; 
Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers; Tonnage; Fuel; 
Combustion; Construction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; 
Miscellaneous Illustrations and Notes; Dimensions of 
Bteamere; Milla; Orthography of Technical 
ete. ; Steain and the Steam-Engine, ete., ete, 
edition, revised and enlarged, 
and Marine Bigineer, 
furin, $4, 


Terme, ete, 
Twenty-first 
By Charles If, Haswell, Civil 
60) pp. Winw, leather, pocket-bouk 


Nhat been affcially adeptet by the United Statea Navy De 
partinent, 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved the recommendation 

Of thie Hireai, and the book prepared by you has been placed on 


the Allowances Talle for fittte issie-Thonnton A, danikins, 
Chief of Hurean af Navigation, 

LalWays prelerred your book te any of the many similar 
Works; Hil the present ieee is A Breat Taprovenent both in the 
Additional qiahtity and ih the Appropriateness of the matter, 
HV, Isueuwoon, Chief of diuvedu af Steam HBagineering 


iil, 

THE TRNANTS OF MALORY, A Novel, Dy J, 8, Le Pann, 
author of Unele pilus, Guy Deverell, All in the Dark, ete,, 
ele, Kyo, paper, 60 cents, 

No writer more fully fulfila the odd idiomatic expression of 
" Carrying the reader along with bim,' The reader is" carried 
Along” wherever Mr, Le Panu pleases—by the strangest and 
moult out of the way routes, by the mostsimple and flowery paths, 
hy the most duletut dificult, and mysterious tunnelings, swiftly, 
certainly, and willingly, to the end, So swiftly and eo eagerly, 
jndeed, that Bometimes When he has finished it he indulges him- 
telf, atler a breathing halt, with a slower examination of his fa 
Vorite chapters, and being reading the novel a second time, 
mMuelng over it, smiling at it, wondering he did not foresee this 
wud comprehend that, conscious of meanings missed and pro- 
phetio hints overlooked in bis great hurry, and finding the 
ond perusal even more pleawant than the fest.’—London 

nes, 


lV. 

WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES, Manual of Physical Exer- 
Claes; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, 
Cricket, Calisthonics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and Base 
Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary Sugyes- 
tions, By William Wood, Instructor in Physical Education, 
With 125 iilustrations, Jamo, cloth, §1 60, 


VY. 

MISS BRADDON'S BIRDS OF PREY, Birds of Prey: A Novel, 
By M. KE. Braddon, author of Aurora Floyd, Eleanor's Victory, 
John Marchmont's Legacy, ctc., ete, With illustrations, 8yvo, 
paper, 75 cents, 


“Hundreds of thousands of English and American readers will 
Close Birda of Prey with the exclamation, ‘rue to the life! 
Cosmopolitan, 

VIL 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
The Karly Years of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
Compiled, under the direction of her Majesty the Queen, by 
Licutenant-General the Hon. C, Grey. Two portraits on steel, 
Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 


y 


THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE: A Novel, By Mrs. Eiloart. 
8v0, paper, 50 cents, 
“ 
tea”, recommend this book to the novel reader. It is better 
bree he-tenths of this year's works; and the reader will be 
ed with it as the | ye ngente of a Jady apparently gifted with 


oucation, good taste, and, what is still more remarkable, 
° 
ee common sense,”— Atheneum. 


above a enough intrinsic merit in this book to give it rank 


thors,” Rowe roe peotettions of popular and established au- 


af 
on Tarren & Brorurrs will send any of the above works by 
price bostage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 


BY 
WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
MR. SECRETARY PEPYS; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM IIS DIARY, 
By ALLAN GRANT. 


Illustrated with an exquisite steel engraving from Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s Portrait. Popular edition in paper covers, %5 cents ; 
extra cloth, bevelled edge, with portrait, $1 25. 


$10. 


Now Reavy: 


THE TEN DOLLAR SHAKSPEARE. 


In TurrreEN VoLUMEs. 


$10. $10. $10. $10. 


This is a new, highly unique, and exceedingly beautiful cabi- 
net edition of the great English poet from the * Bradstreet 
Press,” which is a guarantee of its mechanical superiority. It 
is a fac-simile of the highly popular English edition, in clear 
type, on toned paper, and free from notes. It is by far the neat- 
est and chastest edition that has ever been published. It is com- 
plete in 13 volumes, and put up in a neat and durable case. Price 
of the 13 volumes in cloth, in a cloth case, $10; bound in mo- 
rocco, in a morocco case, $15. 


. THE ENCLISH CYCLOPADIA: 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Conducted by Charles Knight. Now publishing in volumes, royal 
quarto, cloth gilt, issued monthly, comprising four divisions, 
forming, with the Synoptical Index, 27 vols. quarto. With 
many hundred illustrations. Sold by subscription only. 


Price, cloth, $5; half calf, $8; half moro:co, $8 ; imt. moroc- 
co, $7. 


eawe Ker, 15: 
FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


By Rev. C, 8. Roninson, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo., 


THE HANDY EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 


Bound in neat paper, with fine steel engraving of the great Poet, 
by HB, all, 
cents, 


SHAKSPEREAN GLOSSARY. 


Containing all the obsolete words in the Plays of Shakespeare, 


Price pet yuliitie, in paper, 25 Gents; cloth, 85 


DrerMann 15) 


BOOK OF COSTUMES, 


Vol.6. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 6. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 


Politics, Literature, 


Society, and Art. 

THE ROUND TABLE has now attained a general enccess 
never yet achieved by any journal of similar class in the United 
States. Its cash receipts have fairly doubled within the past 
year, and that without the aid of * subsidies ” of any description, 
whether political, personal, or corporative. Its advertising has 
reached an average far exceeding that of any literary journal 
ever established here—an evidence of appreciation which speaks 
for itself—and its circulation is steadily increasing. 

THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a thoroughly 
independent weekly review. It opposes radicalism and section- 
alism, but it is the organ of no party, sect, or clique. It aims to 
tell the truth about things and anen without regard to their opin- 
ions, position, or influence. The views of the paper respecting 
the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etc., are sufficiently known to 
require no present elucidation. Such as they are they will be 
steadfastly adhered to. 

THE ROUND TABLE deals largely with BOOKS and LITER- 
ARY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to them. 
lt attempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most im- 
portant and interesting to the whole country; while as regards 
MUSIC, the OPERA, the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and 
SOCIAL affairs in general, it aims to be a scholarly, graphic, and 
always interesting mirror of Metropolitan Life. 

THE ROUND TABLE wi\\ contain from time to time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESs, 
INSURANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor- 
oughly competent hands and of a character that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
structive, 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people 
who not only read, but have the means to buy. The advertise- 
ments of publishers—which now present, in the season, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presented 
in a weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interest 
by great numbers. But all fine merchandise may profitably be 
advertised in these columns, while insurance and financial com- 
yanies can positively find no superior channel of publicity. The 
feavent is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all the 
advertisements it contains, 

THE ROUND TABLE isessentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles 
and measures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole country. As all con 
nected with it, editors, writers, und others, are (with the excep- 
tion of publicly-announced English contributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriotic characteristics of the journal 
are in a inanner assured, 

The Imperial Review (London). 


“The only journal which adequately represents American edu- 
cation and culture.” 





Triibner’s Literary Record (London). 

“The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent. outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritisin, and we believe tutally linecessible 
tu corrupt influences,” 

The Bookseller (London), 

“The Round Table ia edited with ah amotnt of good taste 

fiid elugnide by he eats CoMmiion ih tle United Stites,” 
The New York Leader 

“The Round Table hae achieved Cosmopolitan sieeecs, tis 
te the metropolis And proviiiees What The Salupday Heview is ta 
Loudon aud Great Britain's wWilderiess of parishes,’ 


The Tiey (N. Y.) Tinea, 





Containing twenty-eight (28) Lithographic Plates, highly colored, 


Any of the above books sent post-paid on receipt af price, 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
1s Beekman Street, New York, 
THE AMERICAN NATURALIST: 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTIILY 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


MAGAZINE OF 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM, MASS, 


Terms; $3a year; single numbers, 25 cente, 





OPINIONS OF TITE PRESS, 
From The Quarterly Journal of Science, London, 

“Tt faa beautiful periodical, and, as we read its introduction, 
we have great hopes of ite permanent success, The lead- 
ing men of aclence in America are among the contributors to Tins 
Amunican Natunaniat, and it is in every way$ worthy of the 
great nation which it is intended to interest and instruct,” 


From The New York Observer. 

“The articles are brief but acholarly, and the work is produced 
in a style which must commend it to every person of taste, It ta 
one of the most elegantly printed periodicals in the country, and 
the engravings are very tinely executed,” 





*,* Send 2% cents fora specimen number, See our List of Con- 
tributors, which embraces the best scientific talent of the country, 

*,* All communications should be addressed to the Epirors 
or Tur AMERICAN NATURALIST, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass, 


‘ BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baker & Co.’s American, French, Homeopathic, and Van- 
illa Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, 
to which First Premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, are an excellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persons in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
upon the use of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the moat 
eminent physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





Phe ability, scholarship, and the independence which eharae 
terive The Hound Vaile wake it the most ereditatle literary 
weekly ever published in this country We can very cor 
dially commend it to persons of edueation and study, who are 
interested in literary matters and who enjoy thorough discussion 
and criticism,” 

The Cleveland (0.) Herald, 


‘Tt is the beet exponent of culiivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press,” 


The Richmond Kwaminer, 


“This paper combines all the piquaney and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar- 
terly review,” 

The San Francisco ( Cal.) News-Letter, 

* The Round Table is altogether in the yan of American serial 
literature, ‘The admirable scholarship of the paper is not more 
remarkable than its independence and ite sympathy with freedom 
and progress in whatever form manifeeted, Its sumimarios of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, and 
nothing can be more wholesome than the tone of its criticisme,” 


SCALE OF TERMS, 

One copy 1 year, ’ ° . #6 00 
“ YB yeare . ’ . . . 10 00 
sleek. montha, . . . : . 4 60 
‘4 1 year, clergymen and teachers, 4 00 


(No deduction for less than one year,) 

Five copies 1 year, : ° : : ‘ : 22 50 
For the convenience of sanubscribera Club Ratea have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English period. 
jcals, Henceforth persona desiring any of the publications 
pamed below may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
office of either, in addition to the regular 86 subscription rate for 

The Round Table, the sum annexed to the required magazine, 





QUARTERLY. 

The American Law Review (full price $5), . 
The Journal of Paychological Medicine (&5), 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4 ; F 
The Edinburgh Review (#4), 

The Westminster Review (4), 
The North British Review (#4), 
The Contemporary Review ($12), 


MONTHLY. 


dy 


www 
2 
an 


Putnam's Magazine ($4), . eo F - $200 
he New York Medical Journal (85), . ‘ 2 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), ‘ 1 50 


The Broadway ($3), . ‘ ° ° - ° ‘ 50 
Good Words ($3), 


° ° e ° . 50 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), . ° ° e ° 75 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine ($4), . ‘ ° 275 


WEEKLY, 
The Medical Gazette ($2), ‘ 


% Sem ON 50 
Littell’s Living Age ($8), . 





Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 
reduced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of 
| American publication. edt ; 

The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent 
| through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, 
| or Post-ofice Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Subscriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
‘ ADAMS & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 


90,000 VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 


10,000 MEMBERS. 

WE RECEIVE FROM THE PUBLISHERS ALL THE NEW 
BOOKS AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, AND COPIES ENOUGH 
OF EACH WORK TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND. 

A large and valuable invoice of English Books just received, for 
which see Catalogue at the desk of the Library. 

The Reading-room is regularly supplied with over 400 Periodi- 
cals, comprising the best Magazines and Newspapers of ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and the UNITED STATES, Also 
a valuable Reference Library. 

OPEN FROM 8 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE, 


At 49 Liberty Street, opposite the Post-office, 
Contains a Large Assortment of the Most Popular Books and 
Files of the Daily Papers. 





BOOKS ARE DELIVERED TO MEMBERS AT THEIR RESI- 
DENCES, j 

A Member will provide himself with some of our blank orders, 
and also ** Delivery Stamps,” which will be sold at twenty stamps 
for one dollar. He will fill out one of the orders, put a stamp on 
it, and drop it in one of our Order Boxes; or he can send it by 
Mail. The book he wants will then be delivered at his residence 
and the book to be returned taken away at the same time. 

Terms of Mempersuir.—To Clerks, $1 Initiation and $3 An- 
nual Dues. ‘To all others, $5 a year in advance, Ladies may join 
as Clerks, 

ANY ONE CAN BECOME A MEMBER, 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


_— 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS, 

Published by 
L. PRANCG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 

AND THE 

FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
FOR THEIF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 
WHICH WE CUT TO ORDER WITH MONOGRAMS, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, Etc., Erc. 

Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by superior workmen, Every 
article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Block 
Meerschaum and to color. 

N.B. Send for Circulars, etc, 
6 JOHN STREET, Up-Srains, First Fuioor, and 23 WALL 
STREET, Corner oF Broad, BELOW THE TREASURY. 


SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 
Rogert H. ARKENBURGH AND JOHN BRYAN demand or money 





against demand on con- 
R. J. DANIEL. tract, 
To the above-named Defendant: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, of which a copy is herewith served upon 
you, and to serve a copy of your answer to said complaint on 
the subscribers at their office, No. 79 Nassau Street, in the city 
of New York, within twenty days after the service of this sum- 
mons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and if you 
fail to answer the said complaint within the time aforesaid, the 
plaintiffs in this action will take judgement against you for the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents, with intcrest on the same, from the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, beside the 
costs of this action. 

SHaFeR & CoLemAN, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys, 
79 Nagsau Street, 

Dated September 6, 1867. 

New York, September 30, 1867.—The complaint herein was this 
day duly filed in the Office of the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York. 

Suarer & CoLeman, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys. 





__FREEMAN & BURR 

$2 tas <3) 60. Clothing Warehouse. MEN'S 
AND BOYS'{ CLOTHING of 
every description, Ready-nade 
and Made to Order, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 





, __FOR OVERCOATS 
$10 sd $60. Chinchilla, Moscow, Castor, 
and Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


TO $F __BUSINESS SUITS 
$ | 5 4 O. for Fall and Winter, both For- 


eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Fual- 
ton and 90 Nas-au Streets, op- 
posite Sun Building. 





$20 TO $60 __DRESS SUITS OF 
oJ most desirable styles, and suit- 
able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
90 Nassau Streets, oppofite 

Sun Building. 


BSE °° S2O— err ome ted Drown 


Newest Styles and Patterns, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90) Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building, 


$5 1 GQ5.—BOvs' overcoats, 
> in great variety of Style and 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
12% Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 

$5 SHIRTS, READY- 
ad made and Made to Order ; Car- 
digan Jackets, Gents’ Furn'sh- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 124 Fulton and 90 Nas- 
rau Streets, corner opposite 

Sun Building, 
First Premium American Institute Fair, 

1867, 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO THE 
HADLEY COMPANY 
FoR 
HADLEY & HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON, 


FOR GENERAL SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER 
COTTONS SOLD IN THIS MARKET, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 


NORTH AMERICA. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE 


OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Con, BARCLAY STREET, 





The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 


tage, 
N. D. Morgan, Pxesivent. 


T. T. Merwin, Vicz-Prezs'r. 
J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 
Ceo. Rowland, Acrvary. 
Prof. H. A. Newton, YALE Cottece, Apvisory AcTUARY. 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


JuLy 1, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . «© « «© « «+ $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, + 187,205 93 


ASSETS,. . «© © « «© «© «+ «© «+ $587,205 93 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 








500 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED, 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPAN 
longer line of railroad in the last eighteen moathe way? pull “ 
built pa any other company in the same time, and they will poled 
tinue the work with the same energy until it is completed Tho 
pees gy mw 4 —— rapidly eastward from Sacra. 
mento by the Central Pacitic Company of California sal 
pected that a a 


THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 
to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. MORE THAN 
ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE, 
MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WHOLE LINE Is Now 
IN RUNNING ORDER, AND MORE LABORERS ARE NOW 
EMPLOYED UPON IT THAN EVER BEFORE. More than 


Forty Million Dollars in Money 

have already been expended by the two powerful companies that 
have undertaken the senor St and there is no Jack of funds for 
its most vigorous prosecution, The available means of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the government and its 
own stockholders, =, be briefly summed up as follows: 

1.—UnITED States Bonps, having thirty years to run and bear. 
ing 6 per cent. currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile 
for 517 miles on the plains; then at the rate of $45,000 per mile 
for 150 miles through the Rocky Mountains; then at the rate of 
$32,000 per mile for the remaining distance, for which the United 
States takes a second lien as security. 

2.—First Mortcace Bonps. By its charter the Company ig 
permitted to issue its own First Mortgage Bonds to the same 
amount as the bonds issued by the government and no more, ang 
only as the roud progresses. : 

3.—-Tne Lanp Grant. The Union Pacific Railroad Com any 
has a land grant or absolute donation from the government of 19°. 
800 acres to the mile, which will not be worth less than g1 50 per 
acre at the lowest valuation. 

4.—Tne Carita, Stock, The authorized capital of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,009 
have been paid on the work already done, Pry 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road, 

Contracts for the entire work of building and equip,ing 914 
miles of first-class railroad west from Omaha, compristie much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing every ux. 
pense except surveying, have been mace at the average rate of 
sixty-cight thousand and fifty-eight doliars ($68,058) per mile, 
Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty-six 
of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the Pacific 
Company to be $90,000 per mile, 


The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred Milos will 
be as follows: 


914 miles, at $69.05, ee $62,205,012 
186 tolles, at $90,000, ° ° . ’ 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc., 4,500,000 

Amount, . ° ° ° $85,445,012 


As the U. 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company's own 
Firet Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 
Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 

Hundred Miles: 


U.S, Bonds, . . ° ° ° ; ° ° $20,924,0) 
First Mortgage Bonds, ° ° ° . ‘ . 20,025,000 
Capital stock paid in on the work now done, . 5,300,790 
Land Graut, 14,080,000 acres, at $1 50 per acre, . 21,120,000 





Total, ° ° ° ° ° ° ° » 85,145,780 

The Company have ample facilities for supplying any deficiency 

that may arise in means for construction, This may be done 
wholly or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock, 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 

The most sceptical have never expressed a doubt that when 
the Union Pacitic Railroad is once finished the immense bual- 
ness that must flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the 
two grand divisions of the North American continent, will be 
one of the wonders of railway transportation ; and as it will 
have no competitor it can always charge remuncrative rates, 


EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 
During the quarter ending July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
the Union and Pacific Railroad was in operation, The Super- 
intendent’s Report shows the following result: 
EARNINGS, 





Passengers, Freight, Telegraph, and Mails, . « $723,755 54 
Transportation of Contractors’ materials and men, 479,283 41 
Total, s ‘ r ‘ + $1,203,038 
EXPENSES. 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, etc., $395,530 8 
Net Eaunines to balance, . ° ° ° ° 807,508 03 


Total, <w & « «+ » »« <i 

The net operating expenses on the commercial business for 

the quarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESS stands as follows: 

Earnings for May, June,andJuly, .  . 

MEpONSOB,. «© © © © © @ @ 


723,755 54 
237,906 50 


SOREL 9. « & @ $435,789 04 
The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 miles, at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in gold, three months, at 
six per cent, on this sum, is $78,000 ; add 40 per cent. promiam, & 
correspond with currency earnings, is $109,200—showing that the 
net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the inter- 
est on the First Mortgage Bonds on this length of road. 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, — 
whose principle is so amply provided for, and whose interes 
80 = ol tee secured, must be classed among the safest invest 
ments, ‘They pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 


and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON jan 
DOLLAR, and accrued interest at Six per Cent. in Currency 
July 1. 
Many parties are taking advantage of the present high price of 
Government Stocks to exchange for these Bonds, which are M a 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER, and, at the current T® 
premium on gold, pay 

Over Nine per Cent. Interest. ‘ 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company 
Office. 20 Nassau Street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 7% Nassau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankere, 51 Wall Street, 

JOUN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, he United 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout t ° ale 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may beo 
on application. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds a 
New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge y 
express. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York 
October 28, 1867. 


——_— 











Printed for Taz RouND TABLE Association by JouN A, Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, November 9, 1967. 
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